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MARY WOOD 


PREFACE. 


N THESE days of multitudinous 
book-making, a new book needs 
an apology for being. This 
brochure exists simply because 
very many mothers have re- 

cow! coir | quested me to put into perma- 

nent form the thoughts I have voiced in their 
hearing. It is given to the world in the hope 
that it will be a contribution to the cause of purity, 
and by its influence, small though it may be, may 
tend to produce more elevated thoughts regarding 

God’s great gift of fatherhood and motherhood. 
With a reverence for childhood, and an ear- 

nest desire that my words may indeed be teach- 
ing of truth, I give this booklet to the mothers 
into whose hands it may come, with a prayer 
that the Spirit of Truth may go with it and breathe 
in its words. : 


<ms 


MARY WOOD-ALLEN. 
July’ 10th, 1892. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


The hope expressed in the preface to this little 
book written in 1892, has been more than realized. 
From far and near have come the thanks of par- 
ents who have found the thoughts herein ex- 
pressed helpful in their efforts to teach their chil- 
dren reverently the mystery of life. 

From not a few have come later expressions 
of thankfulness that they had been influenced to 
become the teachers of their children, for as the 
years have gone on, they have seen what such 
sacred teaching has done for their little ones. 
They have realized that that which they under- 
took, perhaps with fear and trembling, had 
been a safeguard to unwary feet, a protection 
to innocent child-hearts; and when those chil- 
dren, turning to them with perfect confidence 
in all the problems of life, thanked them for 
the knowledge so purely given, the mother-hearts 
have turned towards the author of this little book 
with gratitude that through its pages the hard 
questions had been made easy to answer. 

No longer as an experiment is the book is- 
sued; not with a hope merely, but with an as- 
surance born of the success granted to it by 
that Spirit of Truth, in whose name it was sent 
forth. and to whom all thanks are due. 


MARY WOOD-ALLEN, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., 1897, 
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MOTHERHOOD. 


The fair young earth hushed all her sounds of life, 
As evening gathered in the western sky, 
And calmed the sportive winds, that she might hear 
The world’s first mother’s first fond lullaby. 
A rapture such as mothers share with God, 
By sweet, melodious cadences expressed; 
“My child! part of my heart in human form— 
My living thought, plucked from my throbbing 
breast!” 


How good was God to give such balm divine 
To sinning Eve bereft of paradise! 
To grant her, mourning over Eden lost, 
To find new Edens in her baby’s eyes! 
And every mother, crooning o’er her child, 
Catches the same sweet rapture from the skies, 
And, though shut out of earthly Edens, finds 
In mother-love, a sinless paradise. 


Each height of bliss but measures depth of woe, 

And mother-joy is matched by mother-pain. 
Eve’s gentle heart bled o’er her sinning child, 

And Mary wept o’er hers who had no stain. 
Mothers alone drink sorrow’s deepest dregs. 

Did God need sympathy, that He should deign 
To grant to woman, through her mother-love, 

Some comprehension of His love and pain? 


Mothers alone climb joy’s most rapturous heights; 
Here, too, they touch the heart of love divine. 
Oh, Father, God, how very good Thou art, 
To grant us joys that else were only Thine. 
A partnership with God is motherhood; 
What strength, what purity, what self-control, 
What love, what wisdom should belong to her 
Who helps God fashion an immortal soul! 
—Mary Wood-Allen. 


WHERE DID YOU COME FROM, BABY 
DEAR? 


George Macdonald. 


Where did you come from, baby dear? 
Out of the everywhere into here. 
Where did you get your eyes so blue? 
Out of the sky as I came through. 


What makes your forehead smooth and high? 
A soft hand stroked it as I went by. 

What make your cheek like a warm white rose? 
I saw something better than any one knows. 


Whence that three-cornered smile of bliss? 
Three angels gave me at once a kiss. 
Where did you get that coral ear? 
God spoke, and it came out to hear. 


Where did you get those arms and hands? 
Love formed itself into hooks and bands. 

Whence came those feet, dear little things? 
From the same box as the cherub’s wings. 


How did they all first come to you? 
God thought about me and so I grew. 
But how did you come to us, you dear? 

God thought of you and so I am here. 


Teaching Truth 


CHAPTER I. 


I charge thee, 
As heaven shall work in me for thine, avail, 
To tell me truly, SHAKESPEARE 


Wp HE literature of all time has given to 
® woman an idealized place in the world. 
She has been almost deified as the 
mainspring of all man’s goodness, the 
source of his happiness, the guardian 
of his honor. She has_ been’ enthroned 
in the kingdom of home, endowed with all im- 
aginable virtues, and exalted almost as a being 
from another sphere. So near has she _ been 
placed to the source of all wisdom, in the praises 
sounded by man in her honor, that she has been 
supposed to have no need for reason as a guide 
to conduct, but could depend on divine intuition to 
direct her path. 

This has been very poetical, very beautiful, but 
not altogether true or practical. It is very pretty 
to be enshrined in a hallowed niche and to be 
worshipped as a glorified creature exalted above 
all need of care, but the every-day prose of life 
has not corresponded with these poems of man’s 
imagination. 
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Woman has stood by man’s side and -labored 
with him, meeting the needs of practical life, 
bearing its burdens, even as he has done, but 
always handicapped by lack of the practical knowl- 
edge which gave him so much the advantage. 
She has realized this more in these later years 
than before, and has come to feel willing to 
forego some of the delicate comfits at life’s table, 
if she can be fed on the stronger foods that give 
more of vigor. 

Woman is beginning to claim that she is a part 
of the great plan of the unfolding human race, 
and that, to fill her place well, she must have 
due preparation. It is not enough that she shall 
be praised; she must be worthy of praise. 

In her first efforts to establish a right to this 
claim, woman has probably made some mistakes. 
The life of man has seemed so grand, his achieve- 
ments so great, his honor so deserved, that it 
was no wonder that woman came to think these 
the highest good and to desire to do the same 
things in his way. She felt power in herself, 
and saw no way to prove this power but to com- 
pete with man in his province. 


She must know books, in order to prove her 
claim to the possession of reason and intellect. 
She must enter into all fields of labor, in order 
to develop her acumen and skill. She must 
study, work, achieve in the same field as man, 
in order to prove her practical equality with man. 

Perhaps this was a necessity. Perhaps in no 
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other way could she have obtained recognition 
from man. But this has been accomplished. 
Woman has proven what she can do in fields of 
science, art, business. She has handled the forces 
which govern the strenuous workaday world, and 
with success. Now it is beginning to dawn upon 
her that she has not yet established her place in 
the order of creation. If she is to be only an- 
other man, why was she created at all? 

If this is not her special work, what, then, 
is it? What is the field for which her natural en- 
dowments have more perfectly fitted her? The 
paeans sung in her honor have praised her as 
woman; and, in her revolt from that which has 
come to her to mean a servitude to sex, she has 
eagerly seized upon the thought that she is an 
individual before she is a woman. In so doing, 
she has undervalued her special mission. 


While it is true that she is first an individual 
soul, having interests and rights apart from her. 
sex, It is equally true that her greatest power as 
an individual comes through sex. Not sex merely 
in its relation to her influence over man, her 
power to contribute to his pleasure, but sex in 
its highest prerogative, that of influencing the 
destiny of the race, of contributing to the highest 
good of humanity. Sex has been the means of 
her enslavement to the passions of man, the cause 
of her retarded development as an_ individual. 
Sex must now become the means of her libera- 
tion, the stimulus of her rapid unfoldment. As 
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in the past she has been classed with the influences 
which lessened man’s self-control, so now she 
must become the great influence in increasing his 
dominion over himself. 

Realizing her power in moulding the human 
race, She calls upon man to give her every pos- 
sible assistance in this mighty task. She asks 
him to take her down from the pedestal of the 
Venus, and place her upon that of the Madonna. 

Wondrous is the revelation that has come to 
her, and she begins to seek for ways to prepare 
herself to assume the dignity and glory of her 
high office. And, as in the past she has, in a 
way, compelled man to admit her to his world 
of active duties, so now she beseeches him to 
enter with her into this glorious domain where 
they shall work, not with wood or stone, not 
with minds already warped, with souls already 
stained and marred; but where they shall wield 
the powerful unseen forces that will create minds 
keen and able, and shall bring into this world 
souls so instinct with purity, so uplifted by noble 
aspirations, that they shall be giants in intellect 
and moral power. 

Woman is coming to Know. that she must first 
prepare her to be queen of this kingdom, and 
then will she be able to draw into the kingdom 
the king himself, who shall know himself made 
in the image of God the Creator. 

For this preparation woman needs: (1) to 
realize the magnitude of her office as woman, 
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to know that there is for her a specific place in 
the great plan of creation; (2) to believe most 
sincerely that this place is second to none in 
importance, that no one can fill it but herself, 
and that, as woman, she is absolutely essential 
in the order of creation; (3) that her place is 
not man’s, to work with material things, but her 
own, to wield spiritual forces; and that (4), in 
order to wield these forces wisely, she must have 
a varied education. 

She must first know herself in her physical 
constitution both as individual and as woman. She 
must also study man in the same way. She 
must have knowledge of the laws of physicial 
life in the individual and the maintenance of 
health by obedience to these laws. She must 
know the law of the transmission of life, and how 
to affect the endowment of the race through mod- 
ifying the natural characteristics of the parents. 
She must understand how the traits of parents be- : 
come the possibilities of their children either for 
good or evil, through inheritance. 

She must investigate the field of moral science, - 
and learn the laws of mind, and also the recip- 
rocal relation of mind and body. She must learn 
the way in which the mind unfolds in the infant, 
and be able to gauge its progress through all 
after-years. She must know the influences at 
work in the adolescent, and how to direct them 
toward a symmetrical maturity. 

She must have a practical knowledge of. how a 
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sick body may be restored again to health, or an 
ailing mind be again attuned to the music of 
harmonious action. 


She must study the history of the past, that 
she may have broad views of life and know man’s 
development as written in his achievements. She 
must know the facts of science and keep pace 
with its progress, in order to be a competent 
guide and wise companion of her children. She 
must study the laws of the land, that she may 
know where she and her children are lawfully 
protected or where unjustly dealt with. She must 
understand the principles of equity, in order to 
deal justly, and the ethics of Christianity, that 
she may be merciful. 


She must be liberal and sympathetic, to keep 
in touch with the unfolding individuality of youth, 
and wise and tactful to guide his restless feet 
through her education of his own powers of self- 
guidance. 


Surely, no greater honor could have been con- 
ferred on a soul than that involved in purposive 
parenthood. To woman first has been granted 
the revelation. When she has fitted herself for 
her part as mother, then will she be able with 
gentle hand to lead man into fields of broader 
accomplishment and more glorious achievement. 
No longer bound on “the Wheel of Things,” he 
will see his place, and with her enter into the 
demain of soul. 


CHAPTER Il. 


3 N our thought, maternity implies mother- 

UUMKEZ) hood; and yet they are not inevitably 
co-existent. Bearing a child does not 
of necessity make a woman a mother 
in the truest sense, nor does the fact 
that a woman has never borne children deprive 
her of the prerogatives of motherhood. Many a 
physical mother has only the maternal instincts 
of the animal; many a childless woman has the 
yearning tenderness, the divine, all-enfoiding 
sympathy of the mother heart. 

Florence Nightingale, Dorothy Dix, Elizabeth 
Fry, Clara Barton, Frances Willard—who are 
these whose hearts overflowed with an impulse of 
Universal Motherhood? Their love, not pent 
within the walls of home, took in the world; and 
all humanity in their sight became a beloved 
child, to be tenderly succored and ministered unto. 

In advocating the desirability of a special educa- 
tion of the girl for the duties of future motherhood, 
we are sometimes met with the objection that, 
as no girl can be sure that she will be a mother, 
it is a waste of time and energy to fit all girls 
for this office. ‘Wait until she is married. Then 
it will be more fitting to educate her for the 
special duties of the woman.” In practice the 
world goes even farther than this, and gives no 
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preparation at all, even when the approaching 
need is imminent. “Love will teach the young 
mother,” say the friends and on-lookers; and the 
result is the death of myriads of infants through 
the ignorance of their mothers of the commonest 
needs of infant-life. When we recognize the fact 
that motherhood does not depend upon maternity 
fer its existence, and that the whole world needs 
mothering, we begin to see that, whatever may 
be the future of the girl, the special education 
needful for the physical mother is equally needed 
by the intellectual and spiritual mother. 

The girl who is teaching a score or two of the 
children of other women needs all the special 
training that the actual mother needs; for she 
stands in the relation of mother, as well as 
teacher, to these little ones, and all the prepara- 
tory instruction she can possibly have received 
will find its justification in her daily work and 
needs. If a woman is to be no more than a 
-boarding-house keeper, a training in the curric- 
ulum marked out as that for purposive mother- 
hood will not have been wasted. Indeed, how 
many young women and young men, alone in our 
_great cities, might be saved from going wrong if 
their landladies had the instinct and training of 
Universal Motherhood. 

It is true that bringing a child into the world 
does develop in most women a love and tender- 
ness unknown before; but it spends itself prin- 
cipally upon that child, and leaves all other 
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children unmothered. But the deepest tender- 
ness of the mother-heart should flow out to all, 
leaving no human being outside the pale of 
mother-love. It has been needed by the world, 
that some of its mother-hearts should remain un- 
blessed by children of their own, in order that 
those whose mothers are dead or faithless to their 
trust should receive mother-love and care. 

It is sometimes asserted in a spirit of criticism, 
or even ridicule, that the speakers on the pro- 
grams of Mothers’ Congresses are principally 
“old maids’; and then we hear the jeering re- 
marks about the faultlessness of old maids’ chil- 
dren. 

While it may be true that unmarried women 
sometimes appear as teachers of mothers, it is, 
nevertheless, not a subject of ridicule. It has 
its foundation in a logical truth. The actual 
mother, who has had no preparatory instruction 
for her office, who has no philosophy of child- 
training and knows nothing of the orderly de- 
velopment of the child, does not realize the moral 
Significance of everything connected with the 
child. The boundaries of her vision are limited, 
not only to the little brood immediately about 
her, but in them she sees only little animals, 
to be fed, clothed, and put to sleep regularly or 
irregularly, as the case may be;—little animals, to 
be sure, that will one day need to be educated, 
and, when that day comes, will be turned over 
to the care of the school-teacher, but who at 
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present need only to have their physicial needs 
attended to and to be kept out of mischief by 
scoldings or whippings, as the mother’s impulse 
may move. If she is an ambitious mother, she 
will decorate their bodies with delicate ruffles 
and costly embroidery, (with many injunctions not 
to tear or soil) and torture them nightly with 
curl papers, quite oblivious of ruffled tempers, 
twisted dispositions, or spots and stains upon 
their moral natures. 

So engrossed is she by all this care and at- 
tendant worry that she has no outlook beyond. 
Her sole idea is to keep her children under her 
control as best she can until they are big enough 
to manage themselves, and then her work is 


- done. 


The woman who has received the preparatory 
training of a potential mother, and who has no chil- 
dren of her own to absorb her thoughts, sees all 
children as her own, and studies them from the 
high standpoint where her education has placed 
her. Not harassed and hampered by the care of 
one little brood, she applies the philosophies of 
the schools to the concrete school-child and sees 
how theories may be made to accord with facts. 
She recognizes the educational value of infancy, 
and so, through training, observation, and, per- 
haps, through practical experience as a teacher 
of children, she becomes fitted to be a teacher of 
mothers and justified in appearing on the program 
of a Mothers’ Congress. Susan Blow and Eliza- 
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beth Harrison need not to apologize, if they hold 
mothers’ meetings. They, and those like tnem, 
are mothers of mothers, and have attained to this 
honor through their understanding of child-nature 
and the philosophy of child-training. 

We argue, then, that no girl should fail to 
receive the special preparation implied in the 
words Purposive Motherhood; and every girl 
should, through this training, be imbued with 
such a broad idea of motherhood, such a lofty 
ideal, that she will see in every possible phase 
of life some opportunity for manifesting its di- 
vine qualities. 


CHAPTER III. 


2p —G HE first requisite in the preparation for 
441% potential motherhood is physical care, 
first as individual, then as woman. This 
care cannot at first be given by the 
individual herself; for, to be most ef- 
fective, it should begin in earliest infancy. The 
food and clothing, the happiness and serenity of 
the baby will have their influence upon the 
woman, and affect her motherhood. A sound body, 
a sane mind, a happy disposition may in large 
measure be assured to the mother and her pos- 
terity of the care and training she receives in 
babyhood. 

The understanding mother will therefore bear 
this in mind, and, not only for present happiness, 
but for future benefit, secure to her baby the most 
healthful and harmonious development. As the 
mother, in her regulation of her household and 
the management of her children, will need to be 
orderly, neat, cheerful, serene, hopeful, patient, 
she should, in her own infancy and childhood, be 
so cared for that these traits will be created and 
fostered. 


Do you laugh at the idea of feeding the baby 
with regularity? Remember that regularity in 
meals is one of the essentials of a well-ordered 
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household, and the child who has grown up with 
no knowledge of, or experience in irregular habits 
of eating will be more apt to be the exact house- 
Keeper. 

Do you think it a small matter that the baby 
is allowed to fret for things which should be 
promptly supplied without fretting? Remember 
that the fretful wife is the bane of the home; and 
lessons in fretting as a means of obtaining her 
wishes, begun in babyhood, may be carried into 
her home in maturity. 

Is it an insignificant thing that the little child 
is hampered and impeded in its activity by a 
dress so long and full that it steps on it at 
every move? Impatience thus engendered may 
grow to be the life habit in the meeting of ob- 
stacles, and the matured woman be marred in 
character because of lack of proper consideration © 
in her own youth. 


One of the most certain ways of assuring 
physical health in maturity comes through physi- 
cal liberty in infancy and early childhood. All 
clothing that in any way interferes with easy and 
free bodily movement, cripples and hinders de- 
velopment. The bands and long, heavy skirts of 
babyhood, the delicate dainty dresses of child- 
hood, begin the weaknesses of womanhood. 

The restrictions of dress and the burden of sex 
are the bane of the childlife. “Don’t soil your 
dress:” “Don’t tear your clothes:” ‘Don’t romp: 
it isn’t ladylike.” “Little girls don’t play that 
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way.” What wonder that the girl, whose activity 
is continually restricted by these prohibitions, 
should long with all her soul to be a boy? Boys’ 
clothes are strong and do not easily tear, and 
dark and do not easily soil; and sex with the boy 
is too often an apology. “Boys will be boys, 
you know,” says the indulgent parent, as an ex- 
cuse for rudeness of manner or lack of personal 
neatness. But no such apology is made for the 
girl; and, while we would not ask that sex be 
made for her an excuse for objectionable conduct, 
we would ask that with neither boy nor girl should 
sex be used as a motive for right conduct or a 
shield for misdeeds. Girls should be gentle and 
polite, not because they are girls, but because 
they are human beings and a part of human so- 
ciety; and boys should manifest the same traits 
for the same reason. 

Boys may be dressed in strong clothing and be 
active, not because they are boys, but because 
the law of human development demands activity; 
and girls should have the.same liberty for the 
same reason. 

Girls should be dressed as sensibly and as 
modestly as boys. which is not done; and boys 
should act as politely and modestly as girls, which 
they are not expected to do, and therefore as a 
rule do not do. There is not the slightest sensible 
reason why girls should not have strong, dark 
knickerbockers, so that they can climb, as do boys, 
without exposure of a glaring quantity of white 
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underwear, and without danger of accidents from 
full skirts. If the dress skirt must be conceded 
to the prejudices of the mother, at least the knick- 
erbockers or bloomers might supplant the petti- 
coat. 

Last summer I watched two girls of ten years 
who were learning to hang from the rounds of 
a ladder by their bent knees. As soon as their 
heads reached the lowest point, they were en- 
veloped in their petticoats, while the rest of the 
body was covered only by the white muslin under- 
clothing. !f there was any impropriety in this, 
it was the fault of the mothers who dressed the 
girls so that, in following a natural and perfect- 
ly proper desire to acquire skill and strength, 
they were subject to this exposure. Instead of 
scolding the girls and impressing upon their minds 
an undesirable idea of sex by such remarks, “Oh, 
little girls should not be so unladylike!” it would 
be far more reasonable to censure the mothers, 
and impress upon their minds a higher ideal, by 
suggesting that they clothe their girls so that they 
will be fully protected, whatever may be the exi- 
gencies of activity or of accident. 

Physiologically speaking, the little girl is not 
a sexual being, but merely the prophecy of one. 
Therefore, her training, while keeping in mind her 
future destiny, should not burden her with a con- 
dition not yet existent. In no way should she 
be made to feel that sex is a hindrance to her 
fullest happiness. No matter if she does not 
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manifest the so-called womanly inclinations in 
childhood. She does not need them then so much 
as she needs opportunity for self-expression. 
The mother need not worry that the little girl 
does not love to cook and wash dishes, but pre- 
fers to drive nails and saw boards, or dig in the 
garden, or run the lawnmower, rather than “sit 
on a cushion and sew a long seam.” Her boyish 
inclinations can be made incentives to do the 
housewifely things by being granted as rewards— 
though domestic duties should not be imposed as 
tasks, and thus rendered even more undesirable. 
Both the domestic duties and the rougher occupa- 
tions can be used as_ incentives. The girl 
who can use carpenter’s tools skilfully will be 
a more sympathetic mother of boys than without 
this knowledge; and the girl who understands 
housewifely arts can have the more attractive 
and beautiful home of her own. It is the wise 
mother who grants both to sons and daughters 
the privileges of helping her rather than design- 
ing such helpfulness as tasks. The little child 
always wants to help, and, if permitted to do so, 
will grow up with the feeling that being useful 
and important to the mother is a great privilege. 
We take it for granted that certain forms of 
amusement are suited for one sex, and not for 
the other. So we give the boys drums and ex- 
press wagons, the girls dolls and tea sets. We 
should be wiser to encourage them to play with 
the same toys. The girl who has run toy en- 
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gines and been manager of a childish express 
company with her brothers will be apt to be a 
more sympathetic wife, with a better understand- — 
ing of her husband’s needs; while the boy who 
has played with dolls with his sisters will cer- 
tainly have more of the paternal developed in 
him, and will not shrink from manifesting ten- 
derness for the helpless infant. 

The orderly training for purposive motherhood, 
we see, tends to the development, first, of a sound 
physique in general, a symmetrical well-balanced 
body; then to the unfolding of the natural gifts 
and talents of the individual; and, lastly, the 
training of the mind and the affections, and all 
of this independent of a particular realization of 
how close and strong is the connection between 
the acquirements of the child and the character 
of the woman. 


CHAPTER IV. 


=; HE term “purposive motherhood” may 
$ be applied to the actual mother, who, 
with a definite purpose, is training her 
daughter for the duties and responsibili- 
ties that may be hers when she has 
grown to maturity, and also to that daughter her- 
self when, arrived at the age of responsibility, she 
educates herself wisely to assume in the. future 
the duties of motherhood. We are now consider- 
ing the way in which the present mother’s care 
of her daughter’s earliest years begins that train- 
ing which shall prepare her to fill her future place 
in the world as a mother. | 

She realizes that everything that relates to the 
child has an ethical significance; that a matter 
apparently the most trivial may be, in truth, of 
most serious import in determining character, may 
be transmitted in the form of tendencies or cap- 
abilities. 

She therefore considers carefully her own con- 
duct and that of the whole household, that the 
home atmosphere may nurture all graces of char- 
acter. She directs all the currents of daily life 
into desirable channels, never allowing herself 
to be cajoled into granting present pleasures that 
will produce future anxieties, either for this 
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child or for her descendants. This child, to her, 
is a sacred trust,—a human soul to be trained and 
developed for its highest welfare and for her 
influence upon the welfare of the race. She finds 
her pleasure in watching this growth, and assist- 
ing it as far as lies in her power; always realizing 
that this child is her own best teacher, and that the 
most the mother can do is to give her the op- 
portunity to develop herself. She does not at- 
tempt to hasten the child’s growth nor to force 
it along channels of her own construction; but, 
as the child’s questions and acts indicate her 
mental tendency and development, to give her 
such aid as the mother’s greatest experience will 
permit. 

A wonderful amount of thinking is going on in 
these little minds. The world is full of mysteries. 
At first perhaps the children are puzzled by the 
great universe around them. Why does the sun 
shine? What are the stars? Where does the 
moon go in the daytime? 


Then the mysteries of the more intimate world 
begin to suggest themselves. What makes the 
flowers grow? Where does the mamma cat get 
her little kittens? And finally, having, by a long 
mental process, separated themselves from all the © 
objects about them and become aware of their 
- own individuality, the great wonder seizes them as 
to their own origin; and they come to mother 
with the startling query—‘“Where did I come 
from?” 
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This is a wonderful moment in the life of the 
child, a vital moment in the life of both child 
and mother; for upon her manner of receiving 
this query may depend the future confidence of 
the child in the mother’s honesty, and the future 
ability of the mother to influence and direct the 
child. Jf she is a wise mother, she will have 
foreseen this important moment, and have per- 
pared herself to meet it. She realizes that the 
information asked for must some time be given 
if the child grows up and is capable of assuming 
the responsibilities of mature life. She knows 
that, if she does not give the true answer, some 
one else, in all probability, will give an answer, 
false in its import, even if true in its facts, and 
_ the child-mind be warped and tainted forevermore. 
If motherhood is to have its divinest significance 
in the mind of this potential mother, that signif- 
icance must now be given to it by the actual 
mother’s answer to this innocent query. This is 
the initial moment when shall begin that definite 
instruction in regard to special functions which 
shall fit the girl for future motherhood. Now will 
be awakened the divine altruistic impulse which, 
governing her whole girlhood, shall make its deep- 
est impress on the character of her posterity. 


Macdonald’s little poem, “Where did you come 
from, baby dear?” with its quaint conceits, will 
touch the heart of the mother, and be to her a 
poetic and truthful answer to the query embodied 
in its title; but if she should attempt to satisfy 
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the inquiring mind of the child, who begins to 
question concerning the mystery of life, with such 
poetic imaginings, she would be giving her a tis- 
sue of falsehoods from beginning to end. Un- 
acquainted with facts, the child cannot transmute 
the fancy of the poet into the truths of the scien- 
tist. Deeply imaginative as the child is, she can 
receive a fairy story, weave about it her own 
chain of fancies, and be uninjured, if she knows 
that it is a fairy story. But strongly realistic as 
the child also is, all that is told her as a fact she 
receives as actually true, and much harm is done 
her if, later in life, she discovers that she was 
deceived, and that which she believed to be true 
was in reality a pretty fable. | 

The child loves to be taught by parables, if 
she understands that, under the form of fiction, 
she can find the kernel of truth; but it is quite 
a different thing to teach fable as truth, and leave 
the child to learn the deception in later years. 

She has trusted father and mother implicitly; 
if they have deceived her in one respect, may it 
not be that they have not been truthful in other 
things they have told her? 

It is a sorrowful time when the confiding child 
begins to feel that they whom she has trusted 
implicity have, even in the slightest way, been 
deceptive. 

Not long ago I heard a little nine-year-old girl 
say with great emphasis, “Clara says there is no 
such man as Santa Claus, but I know there is, for 
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my Mamma told me so, and my Mamma never 
tells what is not true.’ Yet I knew that, at that 
very moment, the mother was pondering in her 
own mind how she should undeceive her little 
daughter in regard to the mythical personage 
called Santa Claus. The explanation was made 
and the little girl received it in silence. No one 
can know just how much her faith in her mother’s 
word was shaken by this experience. Wise, in- 
deed, will be the mother who will never find it 
necessary to say, “I told you as a fact what was 
only a fable.” 

Parables are allowable as methods of instruc- 
tion when it is known that they are parables. 
Jesus employed this method of teaching, and the 
wisest educators find fables and stories of great 
value, but they must not be given as facts. The 
child is too new to life, too easily confused among 
all the wonders of reality with which she is be- 
ing made acquainted, to be willfully led to be- 
lieve that which is not wholly true and which she 
will be compelled to unlearn. 

The story that the stork brought the baby may 
be pretty as a poetical fancy, but it is not a 
fact, and should therefore never be told as a fact. 
We can hardly realize how wrong may be the 
impression made upon the immature mind even 
when we are endeavoring to be strictly accurate 
in our statements. 


At Christmas time a dear little girl was hear- 
ing the story of the birth of Jesus. She was 
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eight years old, had been to Sunday school for 
years, had received much instruction at home and 
no one imagined that she could possibly mis- 
understand the story. I was quite surprised when 
she said to me that no one could have ever seen 
Jesus for “He was never on land, you know.” 

“Do you mean that He was never in this 
world?” I inquired. | 

“Yes,” was the reply, “He mever was on 
land.” | 

“But,” I said, “you remember he was born in 
Bethlehem.” 

“That was in heaven,” she asserted. 

“How could that be when he was born in a 
manger, among the cattle?” 

“Well, don’t they have cattle in heaven?” 

It was a surprise to find that, with no attempt 
to deceive, a false impression had been given 
which must be corrected. In this instance the ap- 
pearance of angels in the account had led the 
child to locate the whole experience in that far 
away land which she thinks of as heaven, and 
with this idea in mind all the other incidents had 
been mentally arranged to accord with it. 

It is particularly needful that in our attempts 
to instruct we make sure that we are giving cor- 
rect ideas. 

_ The mother may feel that she has been truth- 
ful when she has said, “The doctor brought the 
baby; and while in one sense it is true, it is 
not true in the sense in which the child under- 
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stands it, and she will not have outgrown her 
childhood before she will have learned of the 
origin of life from lips that will not touch the 
story with the cleanness of truth. 

The devout Christian mother may think that 
she has given a true and sacred impression of 
the mysterious advent of the newcomer into the 
family when she reverently says: “The good 
Lord sent the baby to us, my darling, and we must 
love him as one only lent us for a season.” 

While this is the expression of a strong, religious 
sentiment, it is after all a juggling with the 
truth; it is a subterfuge, a direct attempt to de- 
ceive the little questioner and to silence her ques- 
tionings, but the result will not be what we de- 
sire. By this answer we have only aroused an- 
other set of queries. “How did the Lord send 
it?’ “Did it come in a basket?” “Did the an- 
gels bring it?’ “Did you see them when they 
brought it?’ “Why could not I have been there 
to see it, too?” 

These and many similiar queries we have 
known to be asked and the answer insisted on 
just as pertinaciously as the first query ‘Where 
did the baby come from?” We have not helped 
matters by involving ourselves in a tissue of sub- 
terfuges. 

We may well ask ourselves why we so hesitate 
to explain to the inquiring child the marvel of 
his own origin. The mystery of life presents 
itself in no impure light to the opening mind of 
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the innocent child. The world is full of wonders. 
Nature opens before the child at every turn a 
marvelous panorama of life and death. The 
chrysalis, the bird, the budding flower, living crea- 
tures everywhere are revelations of truths, 
and when his unfolding powers open to the 
reception of the inquiry, ‘How does life origi- 
nate?’ she is fitted to receive an honest answer, 
given in simple words suited to her capacity. 


The perfect simplicity with which she will re- 
ceive the information will be a surprise to many 
parents. It is difficult for them to realize how 
entirely free her mind is from prejudices. They 
judge her too much from their own standpoint. 
In the first place it will not seem to her so mar- 
velous as they imagine it will seem. Life is too 
full of wonders for her to be greatly astonished by 
any recital of facts. The history of the origin of 
life is no more wonderful than the story of the 
stars that fill space; the earth so large and wheel- 
ing with such tremendous speed through all the 
days and nights. It is only one more fact which 
she must learn; and, if her mind has not al- 
ready received a wrong bias, she will accept it 
without much questioning and file it away with 
the other facts with which she has already been 
made acquainted. In time it will have become 
so integral a part of her mental furniture that 
she will have almost forgotten how she learned 
it and will have no further curiosity about it. 

When I am asked, “How young may a child 
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be told of the mystery of birth?” I reply, “As 
soon as her innocent mind begins to question 
about it.” In fact I am inclined to believe that 
the earlier in life she learns this truth the bet- 
ter, providing, of course, that she is old enough 
to begin to wonder and query about it. 

The younger she is, the less astonishment will 
she feel, and the more readily will she accept 
a simple statement without being led into further 
inquiring. 

I have known children of four and five, and in 
a few cases even three years of age who were 
frankly and simply told of their prenatal rela- 
tion to their mother, and who received the infor- 
mation in the most beautiful manner. 

One mother writes me that her little son of 
three persisted in making inquiry as to his own 
origin until she felt that she could no longer 
put him off. “So,” she writes, “when one morn- 
ing he climbed into my bed and began his cate- 
chism of “Where did you get me, Mamma?’ 1 
just lifted my heart to God and asked Him to 
give me wisdom to answer judiciously and } 
believe He answered my prayer. I had never 
seen your books, but I felt impressed that I must 
tell him the exact truth. I could not tell it as 
beautifully as you have in your books, but, as 
best I could, I told him how he had lived with 
me and how I had loved him long before I saw 
him. He threw his arms around my neck and 
kissed me most lovingly and then he snuggled 
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down by my side saying, so sweetly, I can never 
forget it: | 
“I’m glad to know about it, Mamma. It’s so 
nice to know why I am your little boy.’ And 
ever since he has been so gentle and loving it 
seems to me he is more my child than before.” 


One mother told me of her experience with 
her five-year-old daughter who had often asked 
where she came from and had been put off again 
and again with the answer, “Bye and bye, when 
you are old enough to understand, you shall 
know.” This mother attended a meeting of 
women where I spoke. I urged them frankly to 
satisfy the divinely-implanted anxiety of their 
little ones to learn of their own coming into this 
world and not postpone giving the knowledge 
until too late. This mother heard and pondered, 
and a few days later ventured with much fear 
and trembling to impart the truth to the little 
questioner. The child listened in silence; and 
when the story was ended got down from her 
mother’s lap and walked away without a word. 
The mother’s heart sank. She feared that she 
had made a mistake; that in some way she had 
offended the delicacy of her little one, and she 
felt like blaming me that I had led her into this 
trouble. For a day or two the little girl wan- 
dered around, apparently thinking deeply, while 
the mother anxiously waited the outcome. Again 
at the twilight hour, as she sat alone, regretting 
that she had allowed herself to be influenced by 
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my words, the child came into the room, climbed 
into the mother’s lap and, putting her little arms 
about the mother’s neck, said, in sweet childish 
phrase, “Mamma, I’ve thinked about you very 
di’fent since that twilight night when you telled 
me about little babies;’” and as the mother real- 
ized the deepened affection in embrace and words, 
she was thankful that she had been the instructor 
of her child. 


Parents often feel that the child is too young 
fo understand and so they attempt to postpone 
explanations. I believe it to be a mistake to 
put him off with the statement, “I will tell you 
when you are old enough to understand.” This 
answer but whets his curiosity, and induces him 
to seek fuller information from any available 
source, and he often receives it from sources 
that leave an indelible impress of evil on his 
innocent soul. One mother who felt that she 
was the best judge when her son should receive 
the knowledge he sought, was sorrowfully awak- 
ened to the fact that she had lost her opportunity, 
when, on going to his little bed one night, and 
saying that she had come to answer his oft- 
repeated question he drew the sheet up over his 
face in an embarrassed way, saying, 


“You need not trouble yourself, Mamma, I 
know all about it.” 


His words proved that some one had forestalled 
her, and his action in hiding his face indicated 
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that the information had been given in a way 
that led him to feel that there was some embar- 
rassing reason why the mother had objected to 
telling him about it. 

I would rather tell a child the truth a year 
before it is really necessary, than to postpone it 
until five minutes after some one else has sown 
tares of evil thought in the virgin soil. 

Many a mother is desirous of giving her child 
the requisite information but feels that she does 
not know how. She herself has, perhaps, no 
very exalted idea of the reproductive function, 
and feels that subject is surrounded with an atmos- 
phere of indelicacy. With such a feeling the 
mother can never give the child the highest view 
of the origin of life. I would, therefore, begin 
the instruction with the mother herself, leading 
her mind into a realm of pure and elevated 
thought, where all facts, whether of body or of 
soul are seen through the clear medium of truth 
and purity. 

We reverence God as a ruler of the Universe, 
and are proud that we are made in His own 
image. We talk of our God-like reason, and we 
invest the faculties of our mind with divine quali- 
ties. We even talk grandly of our ability to 
create in thought. We speak of a symphony of 
Beethoven as a wondrous conception; we call a 
picture by Raphael a magnificent conception; and 
we never blush at thus denominating a creation 
of our mental powers as a conception. But if 
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we come to speak of calling into life a human 
being we are covered with confusion. The 
picture by Raphael could be destroyed; the 
symphony by Beethoven could be forgotten; the 
child of thought can die; but the fruit of the 
body, the conception of the human being, is the 
beginning of a never-ending existence. God has 
endowed us with a divine gift in giving us pro- 
creative power, and we should come to the con- 
sideration of it with a truly reverent feeling. 

As in the great temple was a Holy of Holies 
where dwelt that awful and invisible divine pres- 
ence, so in the temple of the body is a Holy 
of Holies wherein the divine presence dwells in 
creative power. 


The facts of sex are not to be received with 
downcast eyes and blushes, nor with jests and 
innuendoes, but with a reverent recognition of 
their sacredness. Through sex come to us all 
the sweetest ties of life. Because of sex we are 
fathers and mothers, husbands, wives, and chil- 
dren, and through these relations come all the 
joys of home. The knowledge of sex, its powers 
and influence should be purely imparted; the fact 
of sex should be reverently accepted; and men 
and women, comprehending the fatefulness of 
their own deeds in regard to sex, should hold 
themselves in chastity of thought as well as of 
act. Men should appreciate the dignity of father- 
hood as portrayed in the beautiful poem of Bay- 
ard Taylor. 
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FATHERHOOD. 


But yesterday, and thee the earth 
Inscribed not on her mighty scroll. 

Today she opes the gates of birth 
And gives the spheres another soul. 


But yesterday, no fruit from me 

The rising winds of time had hurled. 
Today a father. Can it be 

A child of mine is in the world? 


I look upon the little frame, 
As helpless on my arm it lies. 
Thou giv’st me, a child a father’s name, 
God’s earliest name in Paradise. 


Like him, Creator, too, I stand; 

His power and mystery seem more near; 
Thou giv’st me honor in the land, 

Thou giv’st my life duration here. 


But great as is the honor conferred on the 
father, greater still is that bestowed upon the 
mother. No human being comes so close to the 
divine heart as the expectant mother, who, in 
hours of silence and mystery, is working with 
God in fashioning the destiny of an immortal 
being. And when, later in life, that little one 
who has dwelt so close to her heart, comes to 
her in innocent confidence and says, “Mamma, 
where does the baby come from?” that mother 
ought to be able, with delicate, reverent touch, 
to lift the veil of mystery from the origin of 
life, and reveal it as a wondrous, sacred truth 
to the pure eyes of the child. 


CHAPTER V. 


easy) AM often asked, “How can a mother 
ANY f\ tell a child, in simple, truthful lan- 
i guage, the story of life?” 

The simpler the method employed 
the better. It is a fact, which the 
parents seem to lose sight of, that the child has 
no prejudices to overcome, no preconceived ideas 
to eradicate. The simple facts will be received 
in all simplicity, and awaken no objectionable 
thought. As far as the child is concerned, it is 
probable that it is not necessary to prepare for 
the impartation of the truth by teaching concern- 
ing the analogous facts in plant life. 

But because the mind of the parent is filled 
with a myriad of ideas, some of which she would 
rather should not find lodgment in the mind of 
the child, she is perplexed as to how to deal 
with the subject. She doubtless obtained her 
information in ways more or less objectionable. 
Then, too, a personal element enters into her 
thought and adds to her embarrassment. 

For the sake, then, of the parent who feels 
herself unable to present the subject in the most 
desirable manner, I would suggest beginning with 
the story of life’s origin in plants. 


_ In some quiet hour when the little one, tired 
of play, comes to the mother’s side to enter into 
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confidential intercourse with her, or to beg for 
a story, let her take advantage of the quiet, 
receptive state of his mind to talk with him. Let 
us imagine that she has gathered a few morning- 
glories, and showing the child the bright-hued 
flower-cup, says: “Would you like to hear the 
story of Mr. and Mrs. Morning Glory and their 
children? This flower is their home, and here 
we shall find them all. These pink, or blue, or 
purple leaves, form their house, and we call it 
the corolla. We can pull the corolla away and 
leave a little cup of green leaves, known as the 
calyx. We now hold in our hands the corolla, 
like a bright-colored vase. If we tear it apart 
we find growing fast to it at the bottom five 
slender little stems which are called stamens, and 
each part of the stamen has a different name. 
The stalk is the filament, or thread; the enlarged 
part at the top is the anther, and this is hollow 
and filled with a fine powder called pollen. When 
you have smelled of a lily, and found your nose 
all yellow, you have only carried away on your 
nose the pollen of the lily, and this pollen is very 
important, as I shall show you. 

“Now let us look at the green cup or calyx. 
We find rising out of the center of it a slender 
stem, called the pistil, composed of three parts. 
The stem itself is called the style, the upper 
end of the stem, rough, and not covered with a 
skin like the rest, is called the stigma, and the 
enlarged part at bottom of the pistil is known 
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as the ovary. Ovary is a word from the Latin 
and means ‘egg-bed.’ ” 

“Do plants have eggs?” 

“Oh, yes, only we call the eggs of plants, seeds. 
In this ovary are the seeds of new plants, and 
we can call them baby Morning Glories. When 
everything is ready for the creation of the new 
plant, the anther at the top of the stamen opens, 
the pollen-dust falls on the stigma, passes down 
through the style into the ovary, and, as we say, 
fertilizes the seeds or ovules (little eggs), and 
they begin to grow, but they would never grow 
and become new plants if they were not fertil- 
ized. If we soak a dry, fertilized seed for a 
few hours, and then cut it open carefully, we 
shall find in it the little baby plant tucked 
away in its little shell, and around it we find 
the jelly-like matter which is ‘its food while it 
remains inside the shell. When the dry seed 
is put into the ground it finds water there, drinks 
it up and then swells, and the baby plant, waking 
up, stretches itself up towards the light and air. 
This is how baby plants are made and begin to 
grow. 


“We saw that it was needful, in order to 
produce the new plant, that the pollen from the 
anther should unite with the ovules in the ovary. 
The stamen, with its various parts, we may call 
the father of the plant, and the pistil the mother, 
and the ovary is the little bed or cradle in which 
the babies sleep. Everything that grows must 
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have a father and a mother. Sometimes, as in, 
the morning glory, the father and mother live 
in the same flower, sometimes in separate flowers 
on the same plant or tree, sometimes the mother- 
flowers are on one plant and the father-flowers 
on another plant. But as the baby plants will 
not grow unless the pollen from the male plant 
has been carried to the stigma of the female 
plant, we find that bees and insects and winds 
are messengers to carry the pollen-dust to the 
female flowers. Is it not a beautiful thought that 
the baby plant has a father and a. mother, a. 
home and a little cradle?” 

The child listens to this simple story as to 
a fairy tale, and the mother who has the knowl- 
edge of botany to continue this instruction will 
give her little one much that is beautiful to think 
of, and prepare him for many happy hours among 
the delights of nature’s wealth of beauty in the 
flower-world. | | 

But now the lesson must be carried from plants 
into the world of animals. I will only suggest 
the story of fishes, frogs and serpents which can 
be made of absorbing interest, and proceed to 
the winged creatures. We find that baby animals 
have fathers and mothers. The father-bird and 
the mother-bird work together to build the nest 

home for their baby-birds. When the nest is 
built the mother-bird lays the eggs, which in fact 
are the seeds of new birds. The mother-bird has 
in her body an ovary: or egg-bed in which the 
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eggs are produced. But no birds would come 
from these if they were not first fertilized by a 
product from the father-bird. This is not a dust 
or powder, as in plants, but a fluid, and it must 
enter into the body of the mother-bird and fertil- 
ize the eggs or they will not “hatch,” as we say 

The seeds of plants are buried in the ground 
to be kept warm and moist until they grow. 
The eggs of the bird are covered with a hard shell, 
and the mother-bird sits upon them and keeps 
them warm until they grow strong enough to 
break the shell and come into the world. 

“All life is from the egg,” says the Latin. 
Plants have eggs in ovaries, and birds have eggs 
in ovaries, and we begin to wonder if human 
babies do not come from eggs. Yes, they do, but 
not from eggs with hard shells as the seeds of 
plants or the eggs of birds. 


The egg from which comes the human baby 
is so small that it cannot be seen by the naked 
eye. If it came into the world it would be lost. 
It is too precious to run any such chance, and so 
the Lord has made a little room or nest in the 
mother’s body where the egg is kept warm and 
fed until it grows large enough to live its own 
independent life in the world. The mother knows 
that her little baby is there. She knows that 
she breathes for it, that it is fed by her blood, 
and so she thinks of it and loves it and prays 
for it. She makes its beautiful little garments, 
and dreams of how happy she will be when 
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She can see its baby face, and feel the touch 
of its tiny hands. And so it is her baby almost 
a year before it belongs to any one else, and 
she waits for its coming with hope and fear. 
And when the time has come the door of this 
little room opens, sometimes with great pain and 
suffering to the mother, and the child comes into 
the world and is laid in her arms. And still 
it is her baby more than any one else’s, for it 
depends on her for food, drawing its milk from 
her breast; she cares for it by night and day, 
in health and sickness, and forgets all that she 
has suffered because of the love she has for this 
_little one who is really a part of herself. 


Do you think a child will hear this story from 
the lips of a mother and not be touched? I have 
yet to hear of the child who was not deeply 
impressed by it. One little girl who had listened 
with exceeding interest, said, when her mother 
had ended: “Did you go through all this for me, 
Mamma? I thought I loved you before, but 
now I know I never did. But I do love you now, 
Mamma, and I can never, never be a naughty 
girl again.” 

A little boy throwing his arms around his 
mother, exclaimed, “Now I know why I love you 
best of all the world.” 

But some mothers may say, “I do not under- 
stand botany myself and cannot explain the origin 
of plant life to my children; and perhaps there 
will be no morning glory at hand at the. time I 
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need to answer the query. Is there not some 
simpler method that I may use?” 

Yes, dear mother, there is. The little ones 
do not demand elaborate explanations. They will 
be satisfied with less complicated instruction. 
You can teach them through the knowledge they 
already possess of birds or fowls. If they do 
not know that eggs come from the bird or hen, 
tell them that fact. If you can, when you are 
dressing a chicken, show them the eggs in various 
stages of development, then tell them that in each 
egg is a possible chicken. After laying the eggs 
the mother-hen sits on them and keeps them warm 
until the little chicks or birds hatch out, and then 
she feeds and cares for them until they are able 
to feed themselves. 

The human baby is first an egg in the mother, 
but remains within her body until it is able to 
live its independent life. You will need to ex- 
plain that the human egg is too small to be seen 
except with a magnifying glass, and therefore 
must be kept in the safe place within the mother. 

Right here a fear sometimes arises in the mind 
of the mother, a fear created both by her knowl- 
edge and her ignorance. Knowing the facts of 
fertilization herself, she forgets the entire ignor- 
ance of the child, and begins to imagine that he 
will ask further embarrassing questions. 

In a letter received a few days ago, a mother 
says, ! 

“IT have been afraid to tell my little daughter 
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the story of life, because I am sure she will ask 
me how the egg got into the mother and what 
could I tell her then?” 

In all probability the child will not make this 
inquiry, but if she should the answer is not diffi- 
cult. The problem is one of the mother’s own 
creating, through her ignorance of facts. She 
has in her thought confounded the egg—which 
is the female principle—with the spermatozoon— 
which is the male principle. If the child should 
ask how the egg got into the mother’s body, the 
simple, and absolutely truthful answer is that it 
was always there. Just as her lungs, stomach, 
eyes or ears have always been a part of her, 
even so has the egg, or ovum been a part of 
her; not fully matured in childhood, but there 
in potentiality, in embryo; and when puberty was 
reached these ova began to be cast off in a form 
ready to become the future child if the right con- 
ditions were supplied. 

All that is needful to explain is the fact that 
the ova in the mother are always there, in various 
stages of development, even as the eggs are in 


the chicken. 
| | 


CHAPTER VI. 


3774 HOULD the mother prefer not to draw 

ees? an analogy from plant life or lower 
animals, she can take the more simple 
and direct way of telling the facts with- 
out these introductions. 

Choosing a period when there will be ample 
time without interruption to discuss the sacred 
topic which has been impelled to the front by 
the child’s own divinely guided intelligence, the 
mother takes her little daughter in her arms 
prepared to meet all puzzling inquiries with en- 
tire frankness and perfect unembarrassment. 

‘‘Mamma, where did you get me?” is the query; 
and mamma replies, folding the little one more 
closely, 

“T have always had you, my darling.” 

“Always had me? Not when you were a little 
girl?” | 
“Yes, dear, always. Even when I was a little 
girl, you were with me. You had a home inside 
of my body, but- you were asleep. You were 
a very tiny little thing, not as big as the point 
of a needle. You really were only a seed-baby, 
you know; and you stayed asleep for a good many 
years. Then, when I had grown to be a woman 
and was married and had a home where I could 
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take care of you, you waked up, and began to 
grow; but you were still so small that, if you 
had come into the world, you would have been 
lost. So you stayed in mamma’s body, in your 
little warm nest; and I ate for you as well as 
for myself, and I breathed for you, and thought 
of you night and day.” 

“Did you know I was there, mamma?” 

“Yes, dear, I knew you were there, and that 
you were growing and would some time come into 
the world, where I could see you; and I knew 
that I must be happy if I wanted you to be happy, 
and good so as to help you to be good.” 

“How did you know I was there?” 

“IT could feel the motion of your little hands and 
feet; and sometimes I thought you were trying 
to tell me how snug you were, and how you 
were growing, and how happy we would be 
when we should see each other. In the morning 
I would say to you, ‘Good-morning, my dear 
little baby, I hope you are well. We will have 
a happy day together.’ And at night I would 
say, ‘Good-night, sweet little one. We must go 
to sleep now, so that you can grow.’ Then after 
many, many days—” 

“How many days, mamma?” 

“Oh, nearly a year after you first waked up, 
you told me you were coming to see me; and 
yeu started. It was a long, hard journey, for the 
door to your tiny ‘castle was hard to open; and 
we were both very: tired when you got here. 
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“After the nurse had dressed you in the pretty 
little clothes I had made for you, she brought 
you, and put you in my arms; and we were both 
very, very happy.” 

A new feeling of love has sprung up in the 
child heart. Now she begins to see why she 
is so dear to mother, and with fond embraces 
she clings around her mother’s neck. But a new 
thought has come to her. She is papa’s as well 
as mamma’s. What is the solution of this mys- 
tery? 

“IT see how I am your little girl, mamma; but 
how am I papa’s little girl, too? He did not have 
me with him, as you did.” 

“Not just in the same way, dear; but a part 
of you was a part of him, just as a part of you 
was a part of me. In him was another little 
seed-baby, that had always been there, asleep; 
and he gave that part to me, and the two tiny 
little seeds grew together into one, and mamma 
kept it and took care of it, and papa took care 
of her, for he knew she was caring for the 
dear little child that belonged to both of them.” 

“T don’t understand it, mamma.” 

“No, dear. No one understands it. We only 
know that it is true and beautiful, and we are 
thankful that the great God lets us take care 
of His babies for him in this way; for you know 
we are all His children.” 

~“Mamma, have I any seed-babies in me?” 
“Yes, my darling, tiny little seeds that are fast 
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asleep, and will not wake up till you are grown 
up.” 


“Couldn’t I have a baby of my very own now? 
I’d love to have one.” 


“But you could not take care of it if it were 
here now; you are not much more than a baby 
yourself; but I will tell you how you can take 
care of your babies even now, while they lie 
asleep in their little nests inside of you. You 
know what kind of children you want them to be. 
You must try to be yourself just what you’d like 
them to be. They are asleep, but they hear what 
you say and see what you do; and, when they 
come, they will be apt to repeat what you have 
said and done. I did not know that when you 
were my little seed-baby. So I did not do for 
you as well as I could have done. But now you 
know it, and you can do great things for your 
children even now.” 


(If the child is a boy, the mother may take 
the opportunity just here to explain to him his 
own organs and how the seed-babies are stored 
away asleep in his organism, waiting for him 
to grow to manhood. He may thus be taught 
the sacredness of this part of himself, and the 
need of protecting himself from all possible phys- 
ical danger and also of protecting his future chil- 
dren through care of his body and guidance of 
his thoughts. Thus can he be taught the sacred- 
ness. of potential fatherhood.) 
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“Mamma, is that what the Bible means by 
‘children’s children’ ?” 

“I think that may be one meaning, and a 
very beautiful one. Now there is one thing 1 
want to say to you. You know that, when we 
go to church, we do not talk to others. We listen 
to the minister or we talk silently to God. I 
want you to feel that we have been having a 
little church service all by ourselves. We have 
talked to each other about God’s wonderful ways; 
and now let us talk to God, and then we will 
say nothing to any one else about it. Let other 
‘children talk to their mammas, or, if they insist 
‘on talking to you, ask them to come home with 
you, and talk to your mamma with you about it. 
Now let us tell God how glad we are that he gave 
us to each other.” 


“Dear, blessed Father of us all, we are glad 
that thou didst give us to each other in that 
beautiful way that makes us so dear to each other. 
May nothing ever come between our hearts, and 
may we always feel that we are still a part of 
each other. and of thee. Help us to love the 
truth and to be thy obedient children. Amen.” 

One day I told this story of life’s origin to a 
large audience of women, and the next day I 
received a letter from which I. am permitted to 
quote: “Yesterday, at the close of your -lecture, 
I so longed to speak to you, to clasp your hand 
and tell you how deeply you had moved me. 
When I came home I-told my daughter, now a 
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maiden of twenty-two, but once the little life of 
which you spoke so tenderly, the little story a 
mother may tell her child of the coming of the 
baby. As I talked I could not refrain from weep- 
ing. My child looked at me, at first astonished, 
and then, as if it came to her like a revelation, 
she flew to my arms and we wept together, each 
realizing, as never before, what it is to be a 
mother, and to have a mother; and at night, after 
we had retired, she rose and came to my bed, 
and kissing me over and over again, said, ‘Dear, 
dear mother, I love you so much.’ Dear Dr. 
Wood-Allen, I only write you this that you may 
know how deep and far-reaching is the influence 
of your tender, earnest words. I never expect 
to meet you again, but you may ever feel assured 
of the grateful love of one whom you have 
helped to a higher and nobler ideal of life.” 
On another occasion I was talking to a W. C. 
T. U. convention about the importance of mothers’ 
work in social purity, and as there were several 
men in the audience I spoke only in general 
terms. When I closed, a gentleman (a clergy- 
man, I afterward learned), arose and requested 
that I would tell them in simple words just how 
the origin of life might be explained to a child, 
and I gave the story, much as I have given it 
here. When I sat down, the gentleman arose and 
with sobs thanked me, saying he had seldom 
been so moved as by this simple recital. The 
story has in its simplicity a beauty and tender- 
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ness that moves the heart of both young and. 
old, and the child who has received its first im-. 
pression concerning the origin of life in this 
way from its mother’s or father’s lips, will never 
be able to jest coarsely concerning maternity. 
The boy whose idea of motherhood first came 
to him in this sweet, simple story, will never be 
able to look upon the expectant mother with feel- 
ings other than those of reverence and a desire 
to protect and defend her. Such instruction, 
given to the child, prepares him for further instruc- 
tion as he approaches puberty. 


Parents, too, sometimes fear that information 
will arouse wrong thoughts. This will depend 
upon the manner in which knowledge is imparted. 


It is absolutely essential that the teacher of these 
vital truths shall not feel embarrassed in teach- 
ing them; for embarrassment in the teacher will 
communicate itself to the pupil and, in some inde- 
finable way, make him feel that there is something 
objectionable in the subject under discussion. 


If the subject of reproduction could be entirely. 
freed from the thought of sensual pleasure, the 
personal, and therefore embarrassing, element 
would be largely eliminated and the subject be 
easier to handle. | 

If we could say to our children that this power- 

of conferring life was used only for the purpose 
of conferring life, we should not have so much 
dread of. putting evil thoughts into their- minds. 
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This is the great danger in leaving them to obtain 
their knowledge from chance companions. 

If acquiring a knowledge of the facts was the 
only thing to be considered, we could leave them 
uninstructed by us, knowing full well that some 
one would soon act as their teacher; but we may. 
well expect that their instruction will be accom- 
panied by evil suggestion that may, and perhaps 
will, lead to wrong conduct. 3 

In connection with this instruction in regard 
to the structure and functions of the reproductive 
system it would not be amiss to give some coun- 
sel as to the care of the body. As the child is 
thus taught of the sacredness of life in all its 
phases, he can learn to protect himself from harm. 
He can learn that handling of his body will harm 
him. He can be taught the care of the sex 
organs in just the same way that he is taught 
to care for his eyes or his ears. No special stress 
needs to be laid upon one organ more than an- 
other. 

He must not injure any part of himself. He 
must not put his fingers into his eyes, or sharp 
substances into his ears, he must not pull his 
mouth out of shape, nor handle needlessly his 
private parts. Very early in life he can learn 
this care of himself and so be protected against 
the evil of self-abuse. 


a 


CHAPTER VII. 


mind of the thoughtful child. She may 
say to herself, “I can understand now 
what mother is to me, and why I love 
her so. I am apart of her. But what 
part has my father in me? Why is he more to 
me than to other children who are not his? How 
am I his child?” 


I confess that this is not an easy problem to 
solve. It would be less difficult if it were not 
so closely a personal question, but it involves the 
relations in the home and therefore becomes in 
a measure embarrassing. If the question before 
us were whether to teach our children when they 
are small or to leave them in ignorance until, 
in our judgment, they are old enough to under- 
stand the mystery of life, we might discuss the 
propriety of voluntarily enlightening them; but 
that is not the question. The question is, ‘‘Shall 
we teach them purity, or leave them to be taught 
impurity?” The effect of home teaching, so far 
as I have had opportunity to observe, is to fill 
the child’s mind with pure thoughts, and to inten- 
sify her love for the mother who bore her, 
and I believe it may have the effect of creating 
a greater reverence for the father who begot her. 
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It is the moral setting of the facts that is the 
important thing, and we can only be sure that 
they are rightly set when we ourselves are the 
teachers. If our own minds are filled with the 
purity of truth we shall be able to present it in the 
beauty of its purity. Let us take this subject 
and see if we can divest it of its terrors. Let 
us begin once more at the beginning to instruct 
the child as to her own origin, keeping in mind 
the possibility of her desiring to know the whole 
truth. We will say to her: 

“Your body is composed of bones, muscles, 
nerves and blood; and these are all made up of 
tiny cells. A cell is a little bag, or sac, con- 
taining a substance which looks like clear jelly.. 
The cells of which your body is made are very 
small, smaller than the point of a needle. So 
small in fact that they cannot be seen except by 
the aid of a powerful magnifying glass. 

“There are bone cells which make up the bones, 
and there are nerve cells, and muscle cells, and 
blood cells, and these all united in a wonderful 
way make up the substance of your body. There 
are other cells in your body which are called re- 
productive cells. These are not necessary for aE 
own life, but for the life of others. 

“In the body of the mother is a place called 
the ovary where these reproductive cells are kept. 
They are called ova, in the human mother; in 
birds- and other animals they’ are called eggs. 

_“Thése reproductive: cells; or ova are too small: 
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to be seen without the aid of the magnifying glass, 
and if they came into the world as do the bird’s 
eggs, would be lost. When one of these ova 
is to become a child it is sent to a little room 
in the mother’s body, not far away from the 
ovary where it was stored, and here is protected 
and guarded from harm while it grows into the 
baby large enough to be held and loved and cared 
for and then it comes into the world, or is born, 
we say. It takes a long time for the tiny, tiny 
cell to grow into the baby as large as it is when 
born—about forty weeks, and that is three-fourths 
of a year. As the baby grows, the mother grows 
larger and larger, and often feels very uncom- 
fortable, but she does not complain. She says, 
‘I will bear it all because my baby is coming.’ 
And so she thinks of it, and makes pretty clothes 
for it, and then one day, after the long time of 
waiting is over, the door of the little room in the 
mother’s body opens and the baby comes into the 
world. 

“You will want to know how it gets into the 
world. (If the child is a little girl the mother 
could say): You know that in yourself there is 
a place where the waste water passes out of your 
body, and another where the waste food is cast 
out. Between these is the passageway through 
which the baby comes into the world. In the little 
girl it is a closed passage, but in the. woman it 
is larger and will stretch until the baby can come 
through. It is very painful to the mother and 
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she may suffer for many hours but she 
will bear it all very bravely because she is so 
happy in the thought that her dear baby is com- 
ing. 

(If the child is a boy, the mother can say): 
“Men and women are not made alike. In the 
woman there is an opening into the lower part 
of the body through which the baby finds its way 
into the world. It is a narrow passageway and 
must stretch a great deal to let the baby pass 
through and this is very painful to the mother, 
but she bears it all bravely because she is so 
happy that her baby is coming. 

“After the baby is born, the mother is very 
tired and weak and that is why the mother 1s 
always in bed after the baby comes. Her strength 
has been used up in bringing the dear baby into 
the world; but she is happy when the baby, after 
being washed and dressed is brought to her and 
laid in her arms, and she sees the dear little face 
and tiny hands she has dreamed of and waited 
for. She loves this little baby so much that she 
does not think how much she has suffered, nor 
how much care she will have to take of it. 
She knows that many times when she would like 
to go somewhere she will have to stay at home 
and take care of the baby. She knows she will 
have to watch it night and day, feed it, bathe it, 
make it clothes, keep it warm and happy, but she 
does not fret. Nothing in this world is so im- 
portant to her as this dear baby, because, you 
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see, it has been a part of her very self and so 
is dearer to her than any other baby can possibly 
be. 

“And now you may ask, ‘What part has my 
father in me? What am I to him? Why should 
he love me more than any other man could love 
me?” 

“T will tell you, but first we will have to talk 
a little about the animals, some of which seem to 
have a little love for their babies and some do 
not seem to care for them at all. Every living 
thing has both a father and a mother, even the 
plants, but it is not until we come to the study 
of human fathers and mothers that we see much 
evidence of love and care. 

“There is nothing in the world so beautiful as 
a happy home where parents and children live 
together in love and harmony. It was certain 
that the mother would love the baby because it 
was a part of herself. But how could the father 
also have a share in the child, so that he could 
feel it had been also a part of himself? God 
knew how this could be done, and he made men 
and women to be different in their bodies. He 
gave ‘to woman the ovum, or cell, which could 
become the new child, and placed it in her body 
where it would be safe. Then he made man so 
that he, too, has reproductive cells, but these are 
not. stored up on the inside of his body, but in a 
little sac on the outside. The cells which he has; 
are’ called by a long, hard name, spermatozoon, 
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or sperm-cells, and they have a very important 
work to do. 

“The ovum would never Sees ne baby with. 
out the sperm-cell. So the father’s part is to 
place the sperm-cell where it can find the ovum, 
then these two cells unite, and the baby has 
its beginning. So, you see, the father knows that 
the little baby that is to be could not have been 
without him. Therefore he, too, loves it before 
it is born. He cares for the mother because she 
carries in herself his child. Then, when the little 
one is born, he can say as truly as the mother 
can, ‘This is my child, a part of my very self.’ — 

“It 1s because children are in truth a part of 
their parents that they look like father or mother, 
that they have the same talents as their parents 
or show the same disposition. 

“There is another thought I should like you 
to remember. You have in your own body now 
the cells that some day will become a part of 
your children. What you are doing now, what 
you are saying or thinking is making you what 
you are to be when you are grown. And not 
only that, but your acts and thoughts are making 
an impression upon your future children through 
the same cells. Whatever you want your chil- 
dren to be you can help them to be by ae just 
that yourself. ee 
“It is a very wonderful thing that we can in- 
fluence our children so many years before they 
are born. and this fact should make us. very 
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careful to think and do only the right things. 
You can judge very well what is right by asking 
yourself, ‘Would I want my father and mother 
to know that I do this, and would I want my 
children to do it?’ 

“These are serious things to think about, and 
it is right for you to think of them and talk of 
them to father and mother when you are alone 
with them; but they are too holy and sacred 
to talk of to other people. You need not speak 
of them to your playmates. These are your 
sacred secrets with your parents. Other children 
can talk to their parents about them. 

“Sometimes children have not peen taught as 
carefully as you have and they want to tell you 
things they would not wish you to tell your 
mother. You should not listen to them. You 
have no need, for all that there is to know I will 
tell you, and I know about it, and the children 
who want to talk to you do not know. Perhaps 
you may think you could tell them the truth 
instead of letting them tell you what is not true. 
I would rather you would not talk to them at all 
on this subject. You are not old enough to talk 
wisely, and you need not feel that it is your place 
to teach any one. Only be willing to let me 
teach you, and listen carefully to what I say. 
If you do not understand, come to me with your 
questions and you and I will talk it over in con- 
fidence. 


“You know we do not tell to the world all 
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that we do in the home. It is not well for 
children to talk about what papa and mamma 
say, or what happens just among ourselves. This 
home is ours, our sweet, sacred place, where no 
one has a right to come in without an invitation, 
and no one a right to be curious about our ways 
and customs. This you must learn and remem- 
ber. Never talk much about yourself or your 
family. You will see. as you grow older the 
wisdom of this advice.” 


Mothers often express the fear that children 
will tell to others unadvisedly the story which 
to the mothers seems so sacred. I have yet to 
find the child who will not feel the reverence 
which fills the mother’s heart as she talks to him, 
and hold the information as a sweet secret be- 
tween himself and mamma. It is evident that 
children can keep secrets on such subjects, for, 
while parents think their little ones know nothing 
save what the parents have taught, investigation 
demonstrates that they are fully, if not purely in- 
formed, and have never lisped a word of this 
knowledge except among themselves. ie 


CHAPTER VIII. 


3; T is quite probable that vanity forms 
) a fair proportion of mother-love, and 
yet it is probable that most mothers 
would deny this statement. They do 
not recognize that the pride they feel 
in the beauty, intelligence and acuteness of their 
child is the tribute which they pay to the fact 
that those qualities have been derived from them- 
selves. The foster mother may feel pleased at 
the compliments paid to the adopted child, and 
may have a pride in the feeling that much credit 
is due herself for the wise training; but she feels 
no such thrill as she experiences when it is her 
own child who is praised and she can trace— 
perhaps unconsciously—the source of his admir- 
able qualities to herself, or to the husband who 
is a part of herself. 


There is nothing censurable in this form of 
self-praise, nor is there usually anything com- 
mendable. The parents in their turn have prob- 
ably received the desirable qualities through trans- 
mission, and therefore deserve no praise for 
their mere possession; they have passed them on 
to their posterity without consideration or pur- 
pose and so for that deserve no praise. They, in a 
way, commend themselves that the qualities are 
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desirable, but should they be otherwise it is doubt- 
ful if they would take to themselves any blame. 

“My child has such a dreadful temper,” said 
a young mother, “but she can’t help it. It is 
a family inheritance going back as far as we 
know anything of our ancestry.” 

Like many another parent, this mother has ac- 
cepted the law of heredity as a law of fatality, 
a law that works for the perpetuation of evil, 
and is therefore a curse to humanity. 

If heredity be indeed a law of God it must 
of necessity be a law for good, and if its actual 
workings in the human race appear to be chiefly 
for the transmission of objectionable traits and 
dispositions it must be that it is because we do 
not understand, and therefore do not rightly use 
the law. 

In studying all physical laws we learn that, while 
instituted for the safety and best welfare of 
humanity, they become dangers if not rightly em- 
ployed. A law of fire is to burn and destroy, 
but rightly used, fire becomes a means of health, 
comfort and success. 


If we throw ourselves from a great height, we 
are, by the law of gravitation, dashed to pieces 
on the ground below; and yet this law is our as- 
surance of the stability of the universe. We do 
not blame the law when we fall, but we endea- 
vor to learn how rightly to use it. 

-, It is true that the faults and follies of ances- 
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tors are transmitted, but this is only a part of 
the truth, and a small part at that. 


When we read the first written record of the 
law, in the fifth verse of the twentieth chapter of 
Exodus, we usually stop after the statement that 
the sins of the fathers are visited upon the 
children to the third and fourth generation, and 
exclaim “What a cruel and unjust law!” and we 
read no farther; whereas, in the sixth verse the 
statement is that mercy is shown to thousands of 
them that love the Lord and keep his command- 
ments. 


To thousands of individuals? No, to thousands 
of generations, the revised version tells us. Evil 
to the third and fourth—mercy to thousands. The 
very perpetuation of evil becomes our assurance 
of the more lasting transmission of good. What 
we should do, therefore, is to learn the law of 
heredity and rightly use it. 


In order that parents shall transmit to posterity 
such talents and tendencies as shall work for 
the uplift of the race it needs that they shall 
cultivate those talents and tendencies in them- 
selves, and such cultivation, to be the most effec- © 
tive, should have begun in their own youth. 


But here they stand, apparently helpless in 
view of the fact that they are already parents; the 
dower of inheritance has already been received 
by their children. If the inheritance is good, the 
parents can claim no credit, for there was no 
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purpose; it was only a chance. If the dower was 
evil, are the parents to blame? It, too, was 
chance. In either case the transmission is an ac- 
complished fact and must be accepted they think. 

But this is a mistake. The inheritance is a 
fact, but it is not beyond the possibility of change. 
This is where the power of education comes in 
to re-mould, to educe, or lead out natural quali- 
ties. 

It is not absolutely needful that the parent 
shall understand all the laws of mental philosophy 
to be able to use the forces of education to over- 
come an undesirable inheritance in the child. The 

one thing he needs to know is the fact that while 
' the destiny of a human being is indicated by his 
inherited capacities it is not absolutely fixed. 

Riddell says: “By a proper system of brain- 
building and soul growth it is found to be pos- 
sible to so construct the character of a child as 
to make its life exemplary.” He says in addi- 
tion to this that by persistent training the brain 
and character of the adult may be re-constructed. 

Here, then, is where the parent can begin to 
overcome the evils of a faulty inheritance, in the 
reconstruction of his own brain and character. 

We are continually being destroyed and rebuilt 
in our bodies, hence we never come to the place 
where we need to say that change in us is impos- 
sible. As long as we have the power to think 
and act, we have the power to change. As 
De Motte says: “Every voluntary act, whether 
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good or evil, beats its own path a little smoother, 
so to speak, for another of like character.” 

We have then but to choose what acts we shall 
perform to insure the bringing about of any de- 
sirable condition in ourselves. Is not the follow- 
ing statement by Ridell full of encouragement? 
“All vicious tendencies may be overcome. If one 
has a violent temper, an abnormal appetite, a 
perverted passion, or a pompous pride, even 
though these spring from inherited tendencies, 
or are the product of brain-building, if they are 
laid aside by force of will and the grace of God, 
so that they are no longer indulged in, gradually 
their physical basis will become weaker, their 
tendency to action will be lessened and finally 
the soul will be freed from the control of abnor- 
mal desires.” 

This means that we can free ourselves from 
the grip of the dead hand; that stronger than the 
grasp of ancestral traits is the power of our 
divine inheritance as children of God. 

Dear mother, bending over the cradle of your 
child, realizing that from you it may have in- 
herited much that is not the most desirable, do 
not be oppressed by this fact, but resolve at this 
moment to do all in your power to stifle the growth 
of all that is unlovely in yourself that you may 
lead out all that is most lovely in your child. 

Commit to memory these lines of Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, believing that they voice the truth that 
shall make you free: 
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“There is no thing thou mayest not overcome 

Say not thy evil instincts are inherited, 

Or that some fault inborn, makes thy whole life 
forlorn, 

And calls down punishment that is not merited. 


Back of thy parents and grandparents lies 
The Great Eternal Will; that, too, is thine 
Inheritance, strong, beautiful, divine, 

Sure lever of success. to him who tries. 


Pry up thy fault with that same lever—Will, 
However rooted in propensity, 

However firmly set. I tell thee, firmer yet 

Is that same power that comes from truth’s im- 
mensity. 


There is no noble height thou mayest not climb, 
All triumphs may be thine in time’s futurity, 

If, whatsoe’er thy fault, thou dost not faint nor 
= Shatt, 3 | 
But lean upon the staff of God’s security. 


Earth has. no claim the soul may not contest... 
Know thyself part of the supernatural source, 
And naught«can: stand before thy: spirit’s force. 
The soul’s divine inheritance is best.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


<3 HE mother who has made a thorough 
study of the law of heredity, finds in 
it a great hope for the human race. 

Realizing that through her own ignor- 
ance she has not transmitted to her 
child the best possible inheritance, and recogniz- 
ing that her own faults of character will probably 
appear in that child, she is strongly influenced 
(1) to make an effort to overcome those faults 
in herself in order that she may set a good 
example and so suggest by her own conduct that 
which she wishes her child to do; (2) with a 
definite purpose to educate the child in the virtues 
which are the opposites of these faults, in order 
that, through this education, these virtues may 
become a second nature. 

But even this does not compass all the good 
which this intelligent mother sees as a result of 
her definite aims in education. She sees that the 
lessening of evil traits and the strengthening of 
good ones, which will be the result of education, 
will not stop with the individual child, but, in 
all probability will modify the inborn tendencies 
of the descendants of that child, and so benefit 
the race. 


She sees herself not only as the mother of 
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her own children in the present, but an ances- 
tor, bearing a definite relation to the race of the 
future. She begins to see that her temper, her 
moods, her aspirations, her accomplishments, are 
not to be considered as of little value, inasmuch 
as they are to be multiplied as her descendants 
increase; and she begins to magnify her office as 
mother. 


“I, even I, small, insignificant as I have seemed 
to myself, am a great world-force. Through me 
will come to the race—to the race, oh marvelous 
thought--some of its virtues, perhaps some of 
its vices. I am helping to form the characteris- 
tics of this nation of the future. My obscure 
life is writing itself on the destiny of the world.” 


With this portentous thought in mind, she feels ~ 
it impossible to indulge in petty thoughts, in im- 
patient words, in sullen tempers. The world of 
the future calls to her to be grand in her every- 
day deeds and thoughts, for she is a ruler over 
the fate of men and nations. 


This thoughtful mother finds the routine of 
daily life invested with a new dignity, as she real- 
izes these truths. She finds a new value attach- 
ing to these little ones who clamour at her knee. 
She realizes that through the education of both 
her sons and her daughters she is to make her 
impress on the generations to come. As we are 
now talking of purposive motherhood, however, 
we will confine our discussion to her teaching of 
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the daughter, never forgetting, however, that this 
teaching has its counterpart in the training of 
the son for purposive fatherhood. 


This daughter is to be trained in all desirable 
qualities, not only that she may develop into a 
noble individual, but that she may transmit these 
qualities to her posterity, and the desire to trans- 
mit them may be made a definite purpose which 
shall influence her, even in her childhood. This 
daughter is to be trained not only for a potential 
motherhood, but for a purposive motherhood. 


The parental instincts are manifested even by 
young children who love, caress, train and care 
for their dolls. Boys and girls often express de- 
cided views on the way in which they intend to 
train their own children. We have no need, then, 
to violate the natural instincts of the child. We 
can make use of those which already exist. 


Consciously or unconsciously, the child has an 
ideal for his own children. He knows that he 
wants them to be well, intelligent, obedient, use- 
ful and happy, and he understands that parental 
training has for its purpose the securing of the 
best good. of the children; therefore, he intends 
to train his children in all the virtues so that they 
will develop in all desired characteristics. As a 
matter of course, this. purpose is. inchoate, nebu- 
lous, indefinite. The wise mother will undertake 
to make it definite, purposeful. 


A. girl of ten heard a lecture: on: heredity’ ri 
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going home, made a practical application of its 
lesson to a younger sister who was disobedient: 

“I tell you what it is, Mamie,’ she said, “if 
you want your children to mind you, you must 
mind mother.” 

This, in substance, is the idea to be implanted 
in the mind of the child. “What you desire your 
children to be, you must yourself endeavor to be.” 

A young girl of thirteen who had a fiery dis- 
position, resisted all appeals of parents and friends 
to try to control it, until she obtained the idea 
that her children would inherit her disposititon 
and that an effort on her part to overcome it 
would doubtless lessen the evil of this inheritance, 
or at any rate, give them powers of self-control. 
This motive became all-powerful in enabling her 
to govern herself. A girl of fifteen who heard 
a lecture in which the power of the young over 
the heredity of the race was powerfully presented, 
wrote to the lecturer: “I have thought so differ- 
ently about myself since I heard you, and I mean 
to take care of my health, to be a better student, 
and to do right always for the sake of my chil- 
dren.” 


“She’s rather premature in regard to the chil- 
dren,” said a lady who heard the letter read. 

“By no means,” was the reply. ‘‘The earlier 
in life the thought of the power of each individual 
over the characteristics of his posterity becomes 
an integral part of his nature, the better for his 
descendants.” 
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A word of caution may here be admissible. 
Mothers are too often inclined to undo the good 
of their teachings by being too “instant” out of 
season. They are apt to turn this instruction into 
nagging. The mother, finding her young daughter 
quite impressed with the idea of her influence 
over her future children through her present con- 
duct, brings up this thought on the occasion of 
every untoward act of the child. 

“You wouldn’t want your little girl to do that 
way,” she repeats a score of times a day, until 
the girl, wearied and annoyed by the repetititon, 
grows rebellious and declares, obstinately, “I don’t 
care how mv little girl acts.” 

In order that this thought shall not become an 
antagonistic element, arousing the child’s rebel- 
lious feelings, it should only be referred to in 
moments when her nature is impressionable 
through feelings of affection, and even then it 
should not always be called to mind. A thought 
once lodged in the child’s mind is repeated over 
and over in solitude, sinks deeper and deeper and 
becomes an integral part of the nature; but tam- 
pered with too often by the unskilled mind of the 
parent, it may turn into an influence that will 
poison or warp the nature, and so become a 
menace instead of a help. 


CHAPTER X. 


fp HE girl in her childhood has in herself 
® the potentialities of her posterity, has 
the power to influence them by her own 
life, her thoughts, words and tempers, 
and yet has no power over the actual 
existence of her children. She is a possible 
mother, without the possibility of being a mother 
for several years. During her childhood, then, 
her instruction for a purposive motherhood must 
of necessity bear upon possibilities, not actualities. 

But the girl is developing. It is evident that 
her physical organism is passing through those 
changes which accompany the development into 
womanhood. With fear and trembling the motler 
realizes this. She realizes that the child exists 
no longer, that the woman is here. 


Her utmost anxiety is that the girl shall be 
developed in physical perfection, and yet she per- 
haps shrinks from an attempt to make clear to 
the girl all that is included in this development. 
The wise mother, who has taken each step in the 
onward progress of her child with that child her- 
self, who has kept in closest touch with necessary 
instruction as it was needed, is prepared for this 
change and ready with her counsel and teaching. 


The future of the race is bound up with the 
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future of this girl. If no chain is stronger than 
its weakest link, then the failure of one girl 
to reach the highest level of perfection, in-so- 
much retards the progress of the race toward that 
level. 

This young girl, who is the potential mother, 
must be instructed in regard to the gift of the 
power of actual motherhood, which is now being 
conferred upon her. Too often girls are left 
wholly in ignorance of the physical facts of their 
approaching womanhood, and thus are frightened 
at its manifestations and perhaps in their fear do 
foolish things, things which destroy their health, 
it may be for all time. Or, instructed by some 
companion, receive, with this instruction, ideas 
and thoughts which make them hold their woman- 
hood as something evil, or at least undesirable. 

Multitudes of well-meaning young women are 
rebelling at their sex, thinking it to be a handi- 
cap, even a curse. Instructed as to the value of 
the woman to humanity, these same girls are in- 
fluenced to hold themselves in reverence and to 
appreciate the dignity of sex. 

It is not surprising that the girl rebels, when 
sex has been to her always a reproach. She has 
been held back from the normal activities of 
childhood by the caution, ‘‘Oh, little girls mustn’t 
climb.”—“It isn’t ladylike to run.”—‘“Keep your 
feet down. Girls mustn’t be so careless.’’ Later, 
active sports have been tabooed on the same plea, 
that they are not ladylike. She has been for- 
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bidden to attend certain amusements on _ the 
ground that they are not fit for girls,—though no 
explanation has been made why they should be 
fit for boys,—and later nature herself steps in 
and declares a periodical interruption to her 
pleasure. Who can wonder that she exclaims 
with vehemence: “Oh, I wish I were a boy. 
Boys are so free; they can do what they please, 
and when they please!” 

She is right. Boys are not taunted with the in- 
feriority of sex, but are taught that they belong 
to the superior sex. Their dress is not a badge of 
servility. Even to be called ‘old man” is honor- 
able, but to be called “old woman’ is to be humili- 
ated. The mother who undertakes to build up 
in her daughter’s mind the idea of the value of 
womanhood, has no easy task. In the first place, 
she must herself be a worthy exponent of the 
truths she teaches, a personality calling forth 
the reverence due her sex. In the training of 
her children, she must ever emphasize the qual- 
ity—not the identity—of the sexes. She must 
never allow disparaging words to be used in re- 
‘gard to woman. | 

Above all, she must not use the belongings of 
one sex aS a punishment for the other. Many a 
boy has grown up to despise women because in 
‘his childhood’s home he was called a girl, or a 
“sissy,” if he cried or was afraid. A girl’s bon- 
fet or dress was put on him as punishment, and 
‘in every way he was made to feel that his sex was 
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a badge of honor, while his sister’s was a badge 
of humiliation. 

All this, however is indirect teaching. This 
form of instruction may be made to ennoble 
womanhood in the minds of both boys and girls, 
but something more specific is needed also as an 
additional influence in the right direction. 

Standing in that mysterious border land of 
womanhood, the young girl is in need of instruc- 
tion concerning herself. 

Like the boy, she is in a period of storm and 
strain. Her need of especial care is more gen- 
erally recognized than is that of the boy, but her 
need of information is often as little thought of. 
The mother passed through her development 
without instruction; why cannot the daughter do 
the same? The mother has not any specially rev- 
erent feeling for sex in herself. She has looked 
upon her periods of physical disability as some- 
thing to be endured, but as having no worthy 
significance; therefore she would spare her daugh- 
ter the knowledge of this burden of womanhood 
as long as possible. To her. it is invested, not 
with sacredness, but indelicacy, and to be alluded 
to only when unavoidable. 

Here, as in the communication of knowledge 
as to the origin of life, the mother herself must 
be first instructed. Let her mind become imbued 
with the idea of the sacredness of sex, and its 
importance in each human being as symbolical 
of likeness to the great Creator, and she will begin 
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to attach to the outward sign of womanhood a 
dignity and value. She will realize that its ap- 
pearance is significant of the endowment of the 
girl with new powers, important to her as an in- 
dividual, and valuable as connecting her with the 
human family, and she will be better preparea 
to teach her daughter concerning herself, her 
value and her destiny. As girls sometimes develop 
as early as eleven years, and as no mother can 
be sure that she will be with her daughter when 
the change comes, it is well to take the earliest 
opportunity to tell the girl of what is before her, 
and explain the need of care for her own health 
in order that she may be a strong, healthful 
woman, and thus be able to endow her children 
with abundant health and vitality. 


The physical facts of womanhood must be told, — 


simply but clearly, and with the moral setting 
that will enhance their significance. It is not 
enough that these facts shall be explained to the 
girl herself, but, in her interest as the future 
mother, the hoy, the future father, should be 
taught also concerning the special functions of 
woman, so that he may understand his wife when 
he has one, and know how to care for her, and 
through her, for his children. The mother will 
not be true to her design to prepare her daughter 
for a purposive motherhood, unless at the same 
time she teaches her sons how they may protect 
and care for their sister. 

The boy who is thus trusted by his mother will 
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feel a new devotion to her, for he realizes that 
she has taught him indirectly of herself, and he 
will feel the dawn of chivalrous impulses towards 
all of womankind. 

The particular method of imparting this instruc- 
tion will, of necessity, vary with the individuals, 
but a suggestive outline may be indicated. 

There are certain facts known to every mother. 
She knows that children resemble their parents 
because they have been, previous to birth, a part 
of each parent. In the Chapter IV, it was in- 
dicated how these facts may be given to the child 
in answer to her query concerning her own origin. 
In giving these facts, the mother has impressed 
on the mind of the girl, (or boy) that the pos- 
sibility of parenthood does not exist during child- 
hood. Now, as the girl stands on the brink of 
maturity, she can be taught that a new gift is 
coming to her.. She is to be endowed with a won- 
drous power. It does not come to her in full 
perfection, but.is to grow and develop with her 
years, until, when she has reached her own ma- 
turity, it will have been perfected. During these 
years of evolution it is to be regarded with rev- 
erential care. 

As Charles Lamb says, “Let her first lesson be 
*, * *. to .reverence’ her sex.” Teach her; that 
first as woman, then as possible wife and mother 
her work is to deal with spiritual forces that are 
fateful for weal or woe in the history of the race. 
‘Teach her. that everything which pertains to her 
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- womanhood is to be received by her with rever- 
ence and valued as a divine gift. 


The periodical manifestations of this endow- 
ment are not to be rebelled against, but to be 
considered each month as a renewed evidence of 
her potential power over the race. She can be 
taught to regard her health because she is in a 
measure the repository of the vigor of the race. 


It is not needful in this booklet to give the de- 
finite physiological information as there are books 
now in the market that give it scientifically and 
purely. 

She will be taught that every woman, as every 
female plant, has an ovary, and that each 
ovum has power to become a matured human 
being. She will be shown drawings that will 
make her informed as to the location and func- 
tions of the reproductive organs, and will be 
taught to keep every rule of health as a sacred 
obligation. 

It will not be needful to make her fearful, or 
needlessly careful. She does not need to coddle 
herself, only to be reasonably judicious both in 
her work and in her pleasures. | 


Her greatest care should be to protect herself 
from others, allowing no one to have an undue 
familiarity with herself either in word or deed. 
It is, no doubt, true that many young girls are 
led into misconduct because they have not been 
taught a personal reserve, a reverence for self 
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that would instinctively repel advances that might 
lead to ultimate misdeeds. 

I am not pleading now simply that the young 
people shall be taught the physiological facts. 
These they can learn all too easily. What I do 
plead is the instruction of youth by the parents 
in such a way that the facts shall be ennobled by 
a reverent presentation, and that sex, instead of 
being an evil mystery, a power unwisely used to 
the destruction of its owner, shall be a sacred 
mystery, guarded and protected as a trust for fu- 
ture generations and controlled by a source of 
power to each individual. 


To mothers I wish to add a word of counsel. 
When girls are passing through these years of 
development it is especially desirable that they 
shall not be educated along the line of the emo- 
tions. Romance reading is especially pernicious. 
It arouses feelings which have their source in the 
reproductive system and tends to an undue and 
premature development. Love stories, whether in 
prose or verse, whether written by master minds 
or literary hacks, are pernicious at this period 
of life. The boy in his athletics and sports is 
in less danger than the girl, who, with a more im- 
pressionable nature, imbibes poison where he 
would only be awakened to ridicule. Take the 
girl out of the realm of fancy, sentiment, romance, 
into the wholesome air of natural science, of 
thought on abstract subjects; let her develop phy- 
sically by out-door exercise; put on her no undue 
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burdens of sex through corsets or tight clothing; 
give her freedom to be active in body even though 
she is a girl, and the reward will be a woman not 
only nobly planned, but. nobly completed, one who 
will be a force in the world, strong in body, vigor- 
ous in intellect, pure in heart, one such as is so 
beautifully delineated by Julia Ward Howe: 


“A vestal priestess proudly pure, 

But of a meek and quiet spirit; 
With soul all dauntless to endure, 

And mood so calm that naught can stir it, 
Save when a thought most deeply thrilling 
_ Her eyes with gentle tears are filling, 
Which seem with her true words to start 

From the deep fountains at her heart. 


A mien that neither seeks nor shuns 
The homage scattered in her way; 
A love that hath few favored ones, 
And yet for all can work and pray; 
A smile wherein each mortal reads 
The very sympathy he needs; 
An eye like to a mystic book 
Of lays that bard or prophet sings, 
Which keepeth for the holiest look 
Of holiest love its deepest things.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


FACT recognized by most teachers is 
that boys who, up to the age of twelve 
or thirteen, have been amiable and 
obedient, from that time to eighteen or 
nineteen are often perverse and hard 
to control. Teachers whose sole experience with 
boys is in a school where the ages range from 
fourteen to seventeen, will have a very different 
opinion of the individual pupils than those teach- 
ers who have those same boys either before or 
after these years. . 

It is very unfortunate for the boy that, while 
he does not understand himself, those who have 
most to do with him understand him quite as 
little. This age, which we call the age of puberty, 
is the time in the development of the boy when 
he is passing from childhood to manhood, and by 
the Germans is aptly called the sturm und stress 
periode, the period of storm and strain. This ex- 
pression involves a comprehension of the fact 
that during these years the boy’s whole nature 
is undergoing a revolution, and the result is fre- 
quently manifested in what seems to be a devil- 
ution. If the boy could receive the friendly, sym- 
pathetic advice and instruction of parent or 
teacher while such physical changes, denoting 
the approach of puberty, are making themselves 
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manifest, he would doubtless be enabled to pass 
through this period of revolution more comfort- 
ably to himself and to those about him. 

Let us suppose that a boy, feeling himself in- 
fluenced by new and contradictory emotions which 
he does not understand, is taken by a wise and 
judicious parent, teacher or friend at a time when 
all circumstances are propitious for a friendly and 
sympathetic conversation, and is thus addressed: 

“My dear boy, you are now approaching a very 
important crisis in your life, the passage from 
childhood to manhood. You have yourself no- 
ticed some physical changes which are taking 
place: You find that your voice breaks, that you 
cannot perfectly control it; you have noticed that 
hair is beginning to grow upon the surface of 
the body. You have also observed that those 
organs which we have told you were the fountain 
of life to yourself are increasing in size. You 
find yourself experiencing new and strange emo- 
tions which you do not comprehend. You realize 
that you are, as it were, between contending 
forces, some of which impel you towards goodness, 
and others seem to arouse in you evil propensities 
and desires; all this means that you are going 
through a_ process of development, that new 
powers are being conferred upon you, those 
powers which in the years to come are to enable 
you to be a husband and father. 


“Your future happiness and health will depend “ 
largely upon the manner in which you make this 
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passage from boyhood to manhood. The confer- 
ring of these new physicial powers upon you does 
not mean that, because you are possessed of 
them, you should at once begin to use them. 
They are given to you now, but not in 
their perfection; they need time to develop and 
become perfect before they should be used. You 
know very well that if you were to take the most 
beautiful bud and attempt to pull it open into 
a full-blown flower before its time, you would 
have destroyed both the bud and the blossom. 
The bud foretells the rose, but it must have time 
to develop naturally, in order that it may be a 
perfect, beautiful, full-blown flower. It is much 
the same with these physicial powers which per- 
tain to the sexual nature. They are now like 
the bud; if in haste to enjoy these powers you en- 
deavor to hasten their development, you will find 
in later life that you have destroyed or weakened 
them. 

“God calls himself our father, and He has con- 
ferred upon the human being no diviner gift 
than that of fatherhood. It is best, therefore, that 
you should understand all that this gift implies, 
and should realize that an unwise or too early 
use of the sexual powers will be exhaustive of 
your own vitality and health, and lessen the 
chances of your future children for vigor and 
strength. . You should understand that these feel- 
ings of irritation, or rebellion and perversity, are 
simply the expression of the efforts of your 
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organization to adapt itself to new conditions. 
Knowing this, you will have more patience with 
yourself, and a better comprehension of what all 
this strange unrest means, and you will be better 
able to wait with composure the full development 
of your organization. You will realize the impor- 
tance of turning your thoughts as far as possible 
away from your sexual organs. Do not allow 
yourself by thought, or imaginations aroused 
through the conversations of others, or the read- 
ing of impure books, to think of this part of your 
nature in a vulgar or impure way; but think of 
yourself as being prepared for a wonderful re- 
sponsibility, divinely ordained, and to be accept- 
ed by you with reverence.” 


It was once my privilege to speak to an audi- 
ence of school teachers upon the importance of 
understanding this evolution of the boy’s nature, 
of giving him such information as I have indicat- 
ed, and of dealing kindly and patiently with him. 
A year later, one of those teachers said to me, “I 
have to deal principally with boys between fout- 
teen and eighteen years of age. Before I heard 
you talk, I often felt very impatient and irritable 
towards them, but since then my feeling towards 
them has changed, and I have treated them in a 
very different manner. I have made them feel my 
sympathy; in some instances, I have talked with 
them, and I realize that your suggestions have 
been one of my greatest helps in the management 
of boys.” 
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But how seldom is the boy treated with such 
consideration; at war with himself through his 
ignorance of what is passing on within him, he 
finds himself also at war with those about him, 
who are equally ignorant. His voice breaks, and 
he is laughed at and tantalized; the light down of 
the mustache appears upon his upper lip, and he 
is teased and tormented; he is overwhelmingly 
conscious of his own awkwardness, and he is 
constantly jeered at and scolded because he is 
awkward. Feeling in himself the dawnings of 
new emotions, and an instinctive desire for the 
refinement and cultivation of social life, he is 
made the subject of thoughless and indelicate 
iests concerning his sudden preference for girls’ 
society; and his efforts at politeness are so com- 
mented upon that he is driven into boorishness in 
self-defense. He is tantalized until he does not 
dare to go with a girl, and if he does have the 
boldness to venture to prove himself thus dar- 
ing, he becomes a target for ridicule. 


Is it any wonder that thus tormented, scolded, 
tantalized and provoked, the youth does not make 
himself the most desirable household companion? 
Is it any wonder that, absolutely ignorant of him- 
self so far as wise, judicious instruction is con- 
cerned, he should fall a prey to the evil influences 
which are everywhere at work, and be led into 
evil doing, and to the commission of sins which, 
in later years, he repents of with mental agony, 
and perhaps physical suffering? And if, in his 
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ignorance, overmastered by the feelings which 
he does not understand and tempted by evil in- 
fluences and pernicious instruction, he falls into 
sin, and this sin is discovered, he is universally 
condemned as a hardened reprobate. No parent 
would put a razor into the hands of a‘child without 
any instruction in regard to its use or its dangers, 
and then blame the child if he cut himself. Par- 
ents know that there come into the possession of 
the lad powers more dangerous, more forceful for 
evil than the razor, if misunderstood or wrongly 
used, and yet they give him no word of warning 
or instruction; but instead, deal out unmeasured 
censure if, in his ignorance, he injures himself 
or another. 

More explicit and definite information can be 
found for the boy concerning the nature and func- 
tions of the reproductive system in larger books 
wisely and judiciously written; books which in 
their delicate presentation of scientific truths 
make him aware of the necessity of a pure and 
virtuous life, not only for his own good, but be- 
cause through this part of his nature he is con- 
nected with the human family, becoming, in adult 
life a link in the chain of being and a factor in the 
world’s progress. 


The boy who is wisely taught by his mother 
concerning the special value of woman to the 
race, and to understand her nature, will know 
better how to guard and protect all women and to 
reverence in them their potential motherhood. 
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You may say a boy will not be influenced by 
such motives, but we are not able to measure the 
boy’s receptivity of grand thoughts nor their power 
in moulding his life, more especially if such 
thoughts were the common property of humanity 
and the guiding principle of all adults with whom 
he came in contact. If the stream of thought 
flowed in that direction he would go with it, 
and all we can now do is to start the thought 
current aright in those who, in their impressible 
days, come under our influence, and the time will 
come when all thoughts of life will flow in pure 
channels. 


CHAPTER XII. 


<a) | must not be supposed that the work 
\ #) of instruction has ended because the 
youth has been taught the significance 
me) of puberty. He needs now to learn the 
value of the new gifts of which he has come into 
possession, and their influence upon his whole 
life. The future happiness of the race depends 
Jargely upon the ideas of boys and girls in re- 
gard to the significance of sex; and it needs 
judicious teaching to give them the right under- 
standing of it so that they will value it highly, 
and yet not give it a wrongful prominence 1n 
their thought. 


With the majority of people it is probable that 
sex is considered merely as a local function, seat- 
ed in the reproductive system, lawfully to be used 
for personal pleasure, and incidentally resulting 
in the conferring of life on another human being. 
This is a limited, erroneous, and therefore detri- 
mental idea. It results in seeking for selfish in- 
dulgence and endeavoring to escape the natural 
consequences of such indulgence. It engenders 
selfishness, very frequently is destructive of 
morality, and may be even the cause of death to 
both the guilty and the innocent. 

The social problem, which so perplexes reform- 
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ers, is the natural outgrowth of this false idea of 
the value and purpose of sex as held in the minds 
of men generally. 

The idea obtained by women is somewhat differ- 
ent. Many girls grow up with the vaguest pos- 
sible notions concerning this subject, which they 
feel is one to be avoided by the pure minded 
woman, not only in conversation but even in 
thought, and while they are aware that there is 
a possible sex relation they shrink from under- 
standing it. 

A young woman once came to me who was a 
Senior of the University. She felt that she ought 
to know more of life, and came for instruction, 
saying, however, in a hesitating manner: “If 
this is going to embarrass you too much, never 
mind, I can get along without knowing.” 

I said, “Dear child, it will not embarrass me 
in the least. I am only going to tell you of God’s 
laws.” 

When I had explained everything to her she 
looked up with tears in her eyes, saying, ‘““How 
beautiful it all is. I had nerved myself to en- 
dure knowing something that I felt I ought to 
know, but I had not the slightest idea that it 
could be made so beautiful, so ennobling.” 

This is the influence I would like to have ex- 
erted over the mind of every adolescent boy and 
girl, and I believe it can be done, but in order 
to do it we shall have to bring ourselves out of 
the narrow idea of sex as a localized function. 
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In truth, sex is inherent in every atom of the 
body. So long as the little child is normal he 
is a sexless being. He has the potentialities of 
sex, but the actualities only become manifest 
at puberty. Note the influence upon the whole 
nature as the sex functions are aroused to activ- 
ity. Then the physical organism takes on a won- 
drous growth. Not only do the special organs 
develop but the whole figure changes. The bony 
structure feels the awakening impulse and the 
frame of the boy takes on the distinctive char- 
acteristics of masculinity; the girl of feminity. 
The muscular outlines show similar modifica- 
tions. The voice is influenced, the face begins 
to manifest the peculiar conditions which denote 
sex. and the whole physique indicates the man 
or the woman. 

Accompanying the physical changes are certain 
unfoldings of both the mental and moral nature. 
This is in truth an awakening of the individuality, 
but its manifestations may, by us, be called per- 
versity, willfulness, waywardness, conceitedness, 
etc. We are rather inclined to tantalize the 
adolescent because of the positiveness with which 
he announces his opinions, and the freedom with 
which he criticises the opinions of others. 

We think it impertinent in him to have opin- | 
ions, when in reality it is desirable that he should 
awaken intellectually and begin to think for him- 
self. What he needs is the sympathy of the 
parents, who, having passed through this phase 
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of development, understand its trend and signif- 
icance. 

His moral nature also is awakening and be- 
comes more impressionable. It depends upon the 
character of the influence that surrounds him 
what the impress shall be. The majority of 
criminals are adolescents; but conversely, the ma- 
jority of conversions occur during adolescence. 
As one writer says, this is the time of life in which 
God calls His human children most loudly, and 
if the adolescent is favorably circumstanced he 
will in all probability hear and heed the call. 

Certain temptations come at this time with un- 
usual force, because of the emphasis with which 
the new impulses and emotions assert themselves, 
especially in boys. 

Starbuck asserts that of the men who have told 
him freely of their religious experiences fully 
one-third have mentioned sexual temptations as 
the most prominent ones. 

Coe says, “It is perfectly clear that the most 
serious source of religious difficulty for adolescent 
males lies in sexual irritability,’ and he deduces 
from this fact the conclusion that, as curiosity may 
fix itself upon matters of sex as puberty ap- 
proaches and becomes in itself an irritant, the 
general nature of sex should be explained long 
before that period. 


The “general idea of sex” of which Coe speaks 
is more than the knowledge of local sex functions. 
It is an understanding of the dignity of sex, the 
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influence of sex on the race and on the individual, 
a comprehension of the fact that sex is not only 
the source of life, the cause of life’s origin for 
the race, but the source of energy and power for 
the individual. This is evident in the increase 
of growth and development as sex awakens; it 
is also proven by the failure to develop if the sex 
organs are removed in early youth. The fiery 
stallion through castration, becomes the more doc- 
ile gelding; the fierce bull, is changed into the 
patient ox; and man, full of energy and power is 
transformed into the eunuch, with the voice of 
woman, the characteristics of a spoiled child. 

But sex, to be a source of power, must be 
understandingly used. To expend sex power 
through the local sex organs is to waste vital 
force. Sex can never be a source of energy to 
the individual unless he conserves it, and diverts 
its activity from the local organs to the general 
purposes of life. 


If the youth were rightly taught there would 
be less temptation to solitary vice. When he 
felt in himself the stirrings of a new power em- 
anating from the sex centers, instead of arous- 
ing those centers to expression through the sex 
organs, and so defrauding himself of energy and 
vitality, he would recognize that these new im- 
pulses mean new possibilities throughout his 
whole organism. He would realize that because 
of these awakened powers he is endowed with 
added force of mind and body and given a new 
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outlet for spiritual power. Instead of turning 
thoughtless hands against himself in the indul- 
gence of secret vice he would begin to plan how 
he could use these great inner forces for the 
benefit of himself and the world. 

It is an observed fact that man enters into the 
altruistic field of thought through the awakening 
of sex, and its rightful use is an unselfish one. 
It is virile power that gives the chivalrous im- 
pulse, the desire to protect the weak, to defend 
the defenseless. It is because he is a man in 
every atom of his nature that he is brave and 
heroic in danger; and it is a perversion of his 
manliness for him to injure either himself or 
another because he is a male. It is through be- 
ing a male that he is masculine; but masculinity 
should mean more than maleness, it should mean 
virility, manliness. 

In the lower, physical sense athletes have 
learned to value sex; that is, they recognize that 
they must not waste their strength through their 
sex organs, if they mean to win in their contests. 
They know that they must conserve their sex- 
power so that it will be used in muscular energy, 
in nerve force, in brain power. 


Very many adolescents, ignorant of the. true pur- 
pose of sex in their own organisms, and learning 
from ignorant companions of the sense pleasure 
that comes from its local expression, fall into 
solitary vice or social immorality without know- 
ing that they are doing wrong. Even those who 
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are church members, who are desirous of being 
true Christians, or it may be are preparing for the 
ministry, are the victims of the habit of self- 
abuse, and think that because they have not 
sinned with woman, they have not been immoral. 

More than one such has said to me, “Why do 
not our parents teach us, and save us from the 
awful consequences of ignorance or wrong teach- 
ing?” 

! have often thought of the sadness that would 
fill a mother’s heart could she know that the pale, 
blotched countenance, the clammy hands, the list- 
less gait, the weakened memory of her son were 
evidences of solitary sin, and could she hear him 
say, as the truth comes home to him that he has 
wasted his vigor and defrauded himself, “If my 
mother had told me what you have told us today, 
I should now be a stronger and better boy.” 

Those mothers who hesitate to talk to their 
sons for fear of imparting to them needless in- 
formation, or for fear of putting evil thoughts 
into their minds, should read some of the pathetic 
letters I have received from those who have been 
aroused too late to the knowledge of the truth, 
and who lay the blame on the failure of their 
parents to teach them. 


Morality in a vague way has been taught, but 
little definite instruction as to the application of 
theories to the problems of life; especially the 
problems that come through the awakening of 
sex power. But soon teaching will be received, 
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and you, dear mother, would be horrified, doubt- 
less, to know what knowledge your son has al- 
ready obtained. 

Thackeray says in Pendennis: ‘‘And by the 
way, ye tender mothers and sober fathers of 
Christian families, a prodigious thing that theory 
of life is, as orally learned at a great public 
school. Why, if you could hear those boys of 
fourteen, who blush before mothers and sneak off 
in silence in the presence of their daughters, talk- 
ing among each other—it would be woman’s turn 
to blush then. Before he was twelve years old 
little Pen had heard enough talk to make him 
quite awfully wise upon certain points—and so, 
Madam, has your pretty little rosy-cheeked son, 
who is coming home from school for the ensuing 
holidays. I don’t say that the boy is lost, or that 
the innocence has left him which he has from 
“Heaven, which is our home,’ but that the shades 
of the prison-house are closing very fast over 
him, and that we are helping as much as possible 
to corrupt him.” 

Hundreds of young men whose parents have 
never spoken to them on the subject of sex and 
who have fallen victims to solitary vice, have also 
fallen victims to the advertisement of quacks 
whose specious suggestions fill so large a space in 
the daily papers. These quacks grow rich through 
the ignorance of the boys who answer their ad- 
vertisements. Let the name of a boy ever get 
on their list and he is forever at their mercy. 
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He writes first for information. They reply with 
a list of queries he is to answer. He answers 
the questions and in return receives a letter tell- 
ing him he is in a very dangerous condition but 
they can cure him. Possibly they add that they 
have sent him by express a package of medicine, 
C. O. D., for which he will have to pay only 
$3.00. He is afraid of exposure if he refuses 
the package and so he, in some way, finds the 
money, and takes the medicine. If he does not 
report his condition he soon receives another let- 
ter making inquiries. If he replies that he has 
not been helped, he is informed that more medi- 
cine has been sent him, and so the fleecing 1s 
continued, and may continue through many years 
until hundreds of dollars have been unavailingly 
spent by the wretched lad, who, because of his 
Own ignorance, is more and more strongly en- 
meshed by the deceiver. 


Not long ago a young man came to me. He 
was a college graduate and about to be married. 
When he was seventeen he had had dealings with 
such a quack firm as I have described. He spent 
about $20.00 with them, and then through leav- 
ing his home, was for some years free from their 
exactions. But they had at last reached him with 
a bill for $20.00 for treatment. He did not know 
what to do. He had not had the medicine they 
claimed had been sent. He had no $20.00 to 
squander, but he was afraid of exposure, for in 
their letter they threatened legal action if he 
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refused to pay. I at once wrote a detailed ac- 
count of the case to the chief of police in the 
city where this quack firm was located. The chief 
replied that he would give the matter his per- 
sonal attention. The result was that the young 
man received no further annoyance. 

But young men who have been immoral, or ad- 
dicted to self-abuse, are not the only dupes of 
these impostors. Lads who are just coming into 
possession of their endowment of virile powers 
are often, through their ignorance of natural phe- 
nomena, led to believe themselves subjects of 
disease. 

Not long ago I received a letter from a widow. 
She said, ‘““My son is fifteen years old, a tall, thin 
boy who has grown very rapidly. He has not 
been much with other boys, but has perfect con- 
fidence in me. The other day he came to me 
saying that he was afraid something was the mat- 
ter with him as he found his clothing soiled with 
a discharge he had never had before. Now what 
can I do?” cried this agonized mother. “Is it 
some dreaded disease which he has brought upon 
himself by evil habits? I cannot think so, for 
he has always seemed too innocent, and so con- 
fidential with me. If there is any medicine that 
will help him, do please send it to me for we are 
both greatly distressed.” 

This letter might seem amusing by its ex- 
hibition of ignorance, if it were not really pathetic 
from the same cause. It was a great pleasure 
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to be able to write that mother that they had no 
cause for alarm; that the manifestation was 4 
perfectly natural one and occurred in healthy 
men and boys who were perfectly pure, and as 
long as it did not occur as a result of wrong 
thinking, or from mechanical excitement of the 
sex organs, and not oftener than once in two 
weeks it need occasion no uneasiness. If it came 
oftener with no exciting cause, it showed some 
general weakness and the health should be looked 
after. In fact, it was important that he should 
make an effort to build up in physical strength; 
therefore exercise, pure air night and day, a 
hard bed, cold baths, unstimulating foods and 
drinks, plenty of sleep and pure thinking were 
more than ever important. 

I congratulated this mother on the fact, that, 
even though she had not given her boy needed 
instruction, she had nevertheless kept him so close 
to her that he came to her in his dilemma instead 
of going to unwise companions or unscrupulous 
quacks. 


Girls do not run quite the same risks as do boys. 
They are more carefully guarded, the physical 
change that comes to them at puberty is better 
understood, and while they are no better taught 
by their parents, a large proportion of them do 
escape the pollution of evil instruction, and the 
‘advertising columns of the papers are not so full 
of traps for them. Yet they are not wholly ex- 
empt from the evil influences. Many times they 
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are unwisely taught by their companions, and even 
if they escape this evil it is quite possible that 
they may fall victims to their own sex impulses 
and become addicted to solitary vice while yet 
desiring to live pure lives. 

It seems often to be a most shocking revela- 
tion to mothers that their daughter can acquire 
this evil habit. They do know of its possibility 
among boys, but they have felt that no girl, un- 
less innately evil, could ever be guilty of this vice. 
It is true, however, that girls may fall into this 
habit and yet not be vile at heart. Scores of 
girls have written me that the reading of my 
books has awakened them to the knowledge that 
this habit was a sinful one. They had felt that 
it was not quite desirable, not altogether modest, 
but they had not realized that it was immoral. 
The struggles of those dear girls to gain power 
over themselves is often most pitiable. If in all 
cases, of both boys and girls, we could make these 
victims of the habit of self-abuse realize the true 
place of sexual power in their lives we should 
afford them the surest aid. Could they but know © 
the truth they would no longer fight against a 
natural power, but would know how to divert it 
to lawful uses. Instead of expending this power 
in sinful sense pleasure they would learn to em- 
ploy it in commendable ways. 

The stirring of the impulse would be under- 
stood by them as an incentive to do. This 
power wisely conserved will make them better 
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tennis players, better oarsmen or oarswomen, will 
give them greater skill and endurance on the golr 
links, or on the athletic field. The same power 
diverted to the brain will give them better stand- 
ing as students, will make them better thinkers, 
will insure more of success in the business world, 
will make them better friends and neighbors, 
better citizens, better philanthropists. 


MOTHERS’ PROBLEMS 


Every mother knows that the happiness or misery-- success or failure---of 
her little one depends upon the knowledge and sympathy she puts into the 
task of bringing it up. 


AMERICAN MOTHERHOOD 


is a monthly magazine devoted to the mother, the child, and the home. Itis 
a with rare knowledge and understanding of the needs of the parents and 
c ren. 


NEW TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS: 


15 Months for $1.00 4 Months for 25c 
‘TEACHING TRUTH SERIES 


A Series of books written by Dr, Mary Wood-Allen, also other helpful werks. 
These books comprise the following which will be sent postpaid at prices 
given: 


Teaching Truth, 50c 

Almost a Man, 50c OTHER WORKS 

Almost a Woman 50c Mother’s Manual 90c 
Child Confidence "Rewarded, 25c Just Away, 60c 
Caring for the Baby 50c Baby’s Record, 55c¢ 
Parents’ Problems 1.10 Husband and Wife 90c 
Ideal Married Life 1.10 Four Little Fosters 1.15 


The Just Away book is for mothers who have lost a child—for such it is 
the most beautiful and helpful thing in the English language. 


Four Little Fosters 


There is no lack of character building stories for older children, but there 
are few for the ages of from three to ten. In this volume we have just what 
mothers are looking for; something suitable for the bedtime hour; a book of 
short stories, each complete in itself, yet the whole forming one continuous 
story. The writer, Carolyn Verhoeff, author of ‘‘Johnnie Jones,” is one of the 
most skilled and gifted kindergarten workers in the country and has Carried 
the very best methods into this book. The ‘‘Four Little Fosters’’ are a fam- 
ily of bright, attractive children who have all the faults and all the virtues of 
any ordinary child. In each story there is some amusing incidents as well as 
some Cardinal virtue shown, all the time there is that quality so essential to a 
child’s book, ‘‘Something doing.’’ It will be a revelation to ycu to see how 
keenly these stories interest the child and how they are remembered. The 
lessons taught are such as even the smallest child can grasp, and yet also ap- 
peal to the older ones. Price $1.15 postpaid. 


A BABY’S DIARY 


WOULD MAKE VERY INTERESTING READING WERE HE ABLE 
TO KEEP ONE. BY USING OUR BEAUTIFUL 


-——=#BABY RECORDE- 


ANY MOTHER 


Will find it easy and pleasant to record the development, cute sayings and 
doings, and important events in the little one’s life. 


Out of the thousands of orders 
We have had for this book we have not had one dissatisfied customer. 


Sent Postpaid, Carefully Packed, 
The Baby Recor pee ee 
AMERICAN MOTHERHOOD, Cooperstown, N Y. 
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